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Tears of Love 





ALAN WORTHINGTON 


OR some short time the darkness had been 
growing more penetrable, and now I 
watched constellation after constellation break 
up as the sky lost its black intensity. The last 
bright stars grew dim before they merged with 
the paling firmament. In the east, a red glow 
was spreading upwards. Suddenly, its centre 
burst into flame and a molten, metallic 
radiance overflowed along the liquid horizon. 
A shaft of light raced towards us, skimming 
the wave-crests; it caught our sails in a 
volcanic glare, and swept on. As the sun 
came up, the red faded through orange into 
deep yellow, then to gold, and the last traces 
of night vanished out of the troughs of the sea. 
Before us lay the islands in a broken chain, 
not smooth or regular in shape, but jagged, 
torn, and twisted. They stood out of the 
water in purple silhouette, featureless against 
the early light of morning. Our eyes moved 
anxiously along them till they rested with 
relief on one that lay apart from the others 
and seemed to be cleft through the middle. 
This, without doubt, was our objective; so 
we were pardonably satisfied with the accuracy 
of our course through the night, for civilian 
life had taught us little enough of the naviga- 
tion of stolen boats in the waters of the 
Odyssey. 


E changed course to westward in order 

to make our landfall in a wide sweep 
with minimum risk of observation from the 
rest of the archipelago.: Then we set about a 
breakfast of emergency rations. These were 
satisfying enough, though dull eating. A 
powder mixed with water to produce imitation 
beef-tea, the usual stodgy cheese, shortbread, 
and malted-milk tablets—all redolent of 
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peppermint from the chewing-gum inevitably 
packed with them. However, we ate them, 
and fell to discussing more attractive fare. 
The elaboration of hypothetical menus had 
been a great conversational stand-by through- 
out the strain of the past few weeks, though 
neither of us was, in fact, much of a gourmet. 
We considered the grilled fowls, cream-cakes, 
and tangerines which we should soon be 
having in Alexandria, and I promised to 
regale Palmer, who had spent his early years 
in the Southern States, with iced water-melon 
at a café which I particularly fancied. It 
would only be two or three days at the most 
before we were there, if nothing went amiss. 
The chances of that were, as far as I could 
judge, small now. We had been on the main- 
land of Greece, where dangers were real 
enough, too long for the liking of an essentially 
unheroic person, but without serious mishap 
—to ourselves, at any rate. There had been 
occasional scares, though, in point of fact, the 
accomplishment of our mission had proved 
remarkably straightforward. Yet, now that 
safety was in sight, I felt oddly nervous. An 
aeroplane, passing high overhead, set me 
thinking of unpleasant happenings which 
might still occur—detection and capture, 
violence of some sort or other, or failure of 
the launch to arrive. I had not been in enemy- 
held territory before, but Palmer assured me 
that the last few hours were always the most 
trying. When one was actually safe, he said, 
a reaction to the cumulative tension generally 
evinced itself, not that it mattered much then. 
For the moment, he sprawled happily enough 
against the tiller, smoking one of the cigarettes 
which had been included in our breakfast- 
packet. They, too, were contaminated, so 
that I had no palate for them; but he, having 
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apparently been brought up on mint juleps, 
found them none the worse for their medica- 
tion and puffed contentedly away as though 
he were floating down the Alabama River on 
a Sunday morning ’way back in the days before 
he had made his name as a classical scholar. 

As the sun rose higher, charging the 
atmosphere with a rare clarity, my fears 
melted away. By mid-morning, one could 
make out the general features of the island. 
It was formed of two shaggy, upland masses 
joined by an isthmus. The lower stretches 
were barren but capped with rough grazing- 
land, on which, as we drew nearer, the gnarled 
shapes of olives were here and there dis- 
cernible. Early in the afternoon we sailed 
our boat under the shadow of the western 
buttress and out into the brilliancy again as 
we rounded the headland. The south side, 
forming in effect a small bay, was near enough 
to my recollection of the photograph which 
I had studied before we set out on our venture. 
There were occasional vine-terraces, and, 
where the nearer bluff sloped down to the 
isthms with its pebbled shore, a village rose 
in steps up the hillside. Below the houses a 
jetty curved to make a neat little harbour with 
the rock-face, which there fell sheer to the 
water. Some distance out to sea stood a large 
rock, like a sentinel guarding the approaches. 
It was behind this that the launch was to come 
in for us next morning. For the hundredth 
time I checked the date in my head and found 
it correct. 

The whole scene was drenched with the 
limpid sunlight that seems to fall only on 
Mediterranean islands, bringing sky and sea 
together in the clear blue of finest lapis lazuli. 
It picked out the igneous shading of dark 
basalt from the grey slate layers and the ochres 
and lighter tones of less ancient rocks. Up 
above, the summer vegetation was reduced to 
browns and deep juniper-green, save for 
vermilion splashes of poppy and where a 
sunflower patch stood out in strident yellow. 
The light, by its very intensity, seemed some- 
how to muffle the noise of the water against 
the stones and to create instead a gentle susur- 
ration of its own as it touched them. 

From the village came no sound, and the 
eye, dazzled by the luminosity, could not 
penetrate its shadowy recesses. Nowhere was 
any human figure to be seen. The harbour, 
moreover, was empty of boats. So peculiar 
an aspect of desertion roused my fears again, 
and I mentioned this to Palmer. He, however, 
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thought it likely that the inhabitants were 
sheltering from the heat and the boats out 
after fish or sponges. Nevertheless, if our 
instructions had not been precise on the point 
of landing, I should have been inclined to 
stand out to sea and beat up and down till 
morning. 


S it was, when we tied up at the jetty, 
leaving the boat as a present to the 
islanders in general, we were glad to be out 
of it, for every board stank of rotten sea- 
garbage. Also, it was pleasant to be able to 
stretch our legs again. Weclimbed up between 
the houses, all closely shuttered against the 
sun, and judged, from occasional noises within, 
that Palmer’s theory must be correct. The 
high ground beyond rose more gently to a 
rugged plateau on the edge of which a distant 
generation had raised a little church to the 
glory of St Constantine. Its cruciform struc- 
ture and central dome marked it as an outpost 
of Byzantium. Further along, we lay down to 
rest in a hollow above the cliffs overlooking 
the village and harbour. 

Round about us, insects chorused without 
intermission. ‘Only a few hours now,’ sang 
the grasshoppers, time and time again. ‘Only 
a few hours,’ responded the cicadas. A 
sinister-looking beetle crawled noisily past my 
feet and seemed to say: * Almost anything can 
happen in a few hours.’ I kicked it aside, and, 
as I lolled there dozing, my mind became 
peaceful again. Springy turf provided a com- 
forting change from hard planks, and the 
scent of rosemary was most agreeable after 
the stench of the boat. We dropped into a 
mood of lotos-eating. Back on our staple 
subject of gastronomy, Palmer, I remember, 
ambled on in a lengthy thesis to prove the 
wild turkey of the savannahs a better table-bird 
than the finest of Norfolk-breds, because, 
through use of its wings, it develops more 
breast meat. Changing the topic for a 
moment, we discovered a very special and 
peculiar bond of Anglo-American union be- 
tween ourselves in cotton. He came from the 
area of its growing, and I from a Lancashire 
mill-town. This happy entente we agreed to 
celebrate at the first possible moment, and, 
planning a memorable meal on that account, 
I fell asleep. 

The details of our inconsequential talk on 
that high-summer day seven years ago come 
back to me with strange preciseness. I hardly 





know why I recount them here, except that 
they seem, in some way, to be part of this 
history. We had been keyed up to a pitch of 
highly-strung alertness by our instincts of self- 
preservation, and now suddenly found our- 
selves with nothing to do but wait. The 
tension remained, but the constant activity 
which had held our thoughts away from it 
was over. We were both, though we hardly 
realised it, in that overtired condition which 
makes the mind seem glazed, giving it a sense 
of detachment from the body. Morning was 
ages ahead, and relaxation with it. So, to 
keep ourselves going, we sought out trivial 
and irrelevant subjects, and discussed them 
with elaborate gravity. 


AWOKE and kept watch whilst Palmer 

took a nap. Thus the afternoon wore on. 
When the shadows were beginning to lengthen 
a little, signs of activity became apparent 
amongst the houses below, and odd figures 
moved in various directions. Presently, a 
small boy appeared, leading a goat by a rope 
tied around its horns. He paused in front of 


us, silent and unblinking, with a finger in his 
mouth. Palmer tried to engage him in con- 


versation, but without success. He continued 
to stare at us with enormous solemnity as 
children all the world over sometimes do. 
I started to recite a dimly-remembered 
matriculation passage from the Anabasis of 
Xenophon. He moved away hurriedly, 
tugging at the animal which seemed to favour 
our company. 

Soon afterwards our languor dissolved on 
the instant as a triangle of whiteness slid round 
the headland, bringing into view a large caique 
under full press of sun-bleached canvas. As 
a spectacle, it was superb; but disturbing in 
implication. We took cover without delay 
and watched its approach. The Greek colours 
flew from the foremast; but that, of course, 
meant nothing. Once again, I felt that we 
should not have come ashore. There must be 
a wireless transmitter hidden somewhere on 
the island by which our arrival had been 
signalled to the nearest German garrison, I 
told Palmer. With his usual calm reason he 
pointed out that any visit by the enemy in 
response to such information would be made 
in something faster than a sailing-vessel. 

The caique did not come up to the harbour- 
wall, but stood some distance off whilst a boat 
was lowered to bring ashore three persons, 
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two men and a woman, with several bags. 
They watched the boat row back and the 
caique turn to the wind and put out to sea 
again before shouldering their bags and 
moving away to the village. So, after all, the 
incident seemed harmless enough—probably 
the return of a trio of natives from a neigh- 
bouring island. 


Y this time it was early evening, and we 

commenced a leisurely consideration of 
whereabouts the night could be spent with 
greatest comfort to ourselves, during the 
course of which an elderly man made his 
approach to the spot where we had been lying 
and started to cast his eyes around. We saw 
no particular reason to avoid him, so walked 
back. For all his years, he stood erect and 
with a distinction of bearing that, against such 
a background, put me in mind of one of the 
gods come down from Olympus in earthly 
guise to have his sport with mortals. The old 
stories crowded into my brain; they seemed 
to point to redoubled caution for these last 
few hours. 

The ancient addressed us with straight- 
forward courtesy and introduced himself as 
Papadokulos, implying, in no boastful fashion, 
that he was the chief personage of the island. 
For his delay in extending to us the hospitality 
of his house, he begged to be held excused on 
the grounds that he had been unaware of our 
arrival until informed of it by the young 
goatherd. If we would now do him the 
honour, he would be delighted. 

As we walked back with him, he did not 
ask whence we had come or the purpose of 
our visit, but mentioned the three people 
whose advent we had witnessed, and said that 
they were, at the moment, taking refreshment 
under his roof. ‘Fellow countrymen of yours, 
I think,’ he added with a twinkle in his clear, 
grey eyes. 

At this, I felt a severe mental jolt, for we 
were quite persuaded that there was nothing 
in Our appearance or attire to give us away. 
Palmer, moreover, had done all the talking 
and his modern Greek quite equalled his 
classical Greek, which was as impeccable as 
his Southern drawl. ‘He showed no signs, 
however, of a consternation such as I felt, but 
he was not going to walk into any trap. I 
heard him say with just the correct show of 
interest: ‘From Thessaly, then?’ 

‘As you will, as you will,’ responded the 
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old man, ‘but there is no need to be on your 
guard. You are amongst friends. In any 
case, it will be much pleasanter for you to 
sleep indoors than up there on the bare 
earth.’ 


HEN we reached the village, the deserted 
look which it had worn during the heat 
of the day was gone. The houses were un- 
shuttered, and women, sitting about in door- 
ways over domestic tasks, nodded to us as 
we passed. Our host led us into a low- 
ceilinged room which took up the whole 
ground-floor of the house. Its walls were 
whitened over and relieved only by a row of 
gilded icons arranged on a stone shelf opposite 
the door and by the bright pattern of a 
roughly-woven cloth on the table. But at that 
table, of all people, sat John MacBride, whom 
I had not seen for months. 

MacBride had been closely connected with 
Palmer in civil life, both at Oxford and in 
Athens, and was an old colleague of mine from 
the early days of the Middle East intelligence 
services, to which, like Palmer, he had been 
recruited because of his immense knowledge 
of everything that concerned Greece. Though 


it came as a great Surprise to see him sitting 
there, a moment’s reflection was sufficient to 
explain his presence. He, too, had been 
operating on the mainland and was now using 


the same escape channel as ourselves. A sea- 
going launch could take off several persons 
just as easily as a couple. 

MacBride introduced his companions, a 
British officer called Hill—his mother had 
been the daughter of a Macedonian currant- 
merchant, I later discovered—and a young 
Greek woman, attractive enough even in 
coarse blouse and skirt. Her name, that is to 
say her Christian name, was one that does 
not exist in any equivalent English form; it 
can best be rendered as Parthemy. 

They had finished eating, but thin oatcakes 
and a white cheese flavoured with aromatic 
herbs were set before us, and a dark liquid in 
beakers of thickly-glazed earthenware. Papa- 
dokulos suggested that we should drink to 
our meeting. It was a sweet, resinous wine 
of typical island style, yet with a distinction of 
its own. Wondering whether it had any 
particular name, or was merely an anonymous 
local vintage, I turned round the brown, 
irregularly-shaped bottle on the table; it bore, 
in heavy characters on a label of nondescript 
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shade, the words ‘Dakrooa Erotos,’ and 
nothing more. 

‘Tears of Love.” Parthemy saw it, too, and 
her eyes lit up. I drew Palmer’s attention, for 
I knew that his strong Hellenistic sense would 
be attracted. He took in the bouquet as he 
turned the name over on his tongue, savouring 
the perfect balance of vowel with consonant. 
Then he sipped slowly, and said in his own 
rather irreverent way: ‘Not unduly self- 
assertive, but quite able to speak with 
authority.’ 

The old man was gazing across the room 
towards the icons; but his glance seemed 
fixed as though it went beyond visible limits, 
and he spoke without turning his eyes. ‘It is 
not of here, but from the Sporades. The 
island whereon it grew is now depopulated, so 
there will be no more of it. Drink, then, 
whilst you may, for it is the wine of bright 
friendship and of faith, of constancy, stead- 
fastness, and abiding truth.’ The sincerity of 
his slow utterance was not lost upon us, and 
there was silence awhile in the room. 


5 ik sense of impatience that we could do 
nothing but wait until morning com- 
menced to plague me again. I got up and 
went outdoors. From the small stone portico 
in front of the house I studied the bay in 
detail and, particularly, the rock, so that 
every feature should be fixed in my mind 
when the launch arrived. Several small boats 
had come into the harbour, and I judged that 
they had been sponge-fishing as Palmer had 
suggested. During the past few weeks I had 
become, in a less instructed way, infected with 
his habit of relating everything back to the 
Classics, and now I thought of the sponges 
with which the servants of Odysseus cleared 
up the mess after he had slain the suitors on 
his return to Ithaca. Asa more practical idea, 
it occurred to me that a really fine specimen 
would be a most acceptable souvenir to send 
to my sister in England. I mentioned, through 
the open window, to Papadokulos that I 
should like one, and he called to a boy to 
fetch me the best that had been brought up 
that season. The lad was soon back with a 
true bathroom aristocrat—close-textured, large 
as a football, and almost perfectly spherical. 
I gave him my clasp-knife in appreciation, and 
bore the magnificent object inside to show to 
the others. 

A very lively conversation was in progress. 





MacBride and Palmer, obviously satisfied that 
the island was safe, were carrying on a stilted 
colloquy in the ancient tongue, to the intense 
amusement of several elder inhabitants who 
had come in. I have never been able to appre- 
ciate why the language which Aristophanes 
spoke sometimes sounds comical to his latter- 
day compatriots. Certainly with the two 
speakers concerned on this occasion it could 
not have been any matter of foreign intonation, 
and, moreover, when Parthemy, who appeared 
to be a girl of some attainments, joined in, 
the merriment increased. 

Such high spirits soothed my unquiet mind. 
Never had I seen MacBride in so expansive a 
mood. In the past he had always seemed to 
carry a touch of dourness about with him, and, 
though invariably even-tempered and polite, he 
had not struck me as a particularly approach- 
able person. It was as though he had spent 
so much time delving into antiquity that the 
blood had become a little chilled in his veins. 
Now his manner was quite jocose, yet, 
knowing his unusually large degree of self- 
control, I could not believe that this sprang 
from any slipping of the nerves after time 
spent on dangerous and harassing work, 
though he had, in point of fact, been in 
Greece for an extended period trying to bring 
the conflicting resistance-groups into greater 
cohesion. 

Whilst I guessed that Parthemy must have 
some connection with this mission, I could 
not help wondering how she fitted into the 
present picture and why she was coming to 
Egypt, albeit it was none of my business. She 
spoke some English, but not enough to follow 
rapid speech; so, very ungallantly, I used this 
medium to extract a little information about 
her. MacBride gave it quite readily, with the 
lady herself hanging on to our conversation 
as closely as she could. As he explained how 
she had become connected with the under- 
ground movement, it dawned on me that 
there existed what might be called an under- 
standing between them and that old Mac had 
found something in living Hellas to outdo his 
absorption in its splendid forebear. I started 
to draw him out playfully, and he suffered it 
with an amused air for several minutes. Then 
he announced that it was their intention to 
marry as soon as circumstances permitted. 

With even more mistakes than usual, I 
translated this startling evidence of what can 
happen even to a professor of classical 
archeology. There followed a regular bar- 
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rage of well-wishing in both Greek and 
English, and ‘Tears of Love’ flowed again in 
an appropriate libation. Palmer quoted 
Herodotus on the desirability of holding one- 
self always prepared for the occurrence of 
wonders, but his usual aplomb had left him 
for the moment, so taken aback he was at the 
change in his old friend. He recovered him- 
self, however, and asked: ‘Why waste time? 
Surely there must be a priest on the island.’ 
The implication was so immediately taken 
to everyone’s heart that the views of the couple 
chiefly concerned were not consulted. In any 
case, I do not remember hearing either of 
them raise objection. Perhaps we had all 
partaken rather freely of the dark wine from 
the Sporades, the wine of the beautiful name. 
Perhaps those of us who were making our 
way to safety had allowed the tension of 
events to affect our behaviour. I cannot say. 
Nor yet do I think that there was anything 
that was not sincere about what followed. 


APADOKULOS took charge of the 

occasion and gave instructions to his 
womenfolk that two chaplets of flowers should 
be prepared. He asked Hill and myself to 
accompany him to the priest’s dwelling. 
When we stepped outside, the shadow of the 
westerly summit was moving across the hill- 
side towards the village; but, where it did not 
lie, the colours of the island were taking to 
themselves, out of the deep golden tincture of 
the late sunshine, a rich quality which they 
had not possessed in the noonday dazzle. The 
sunflowers had turned to amber, and the 
poppies were blood-red. Here and there rock 
veins threw back the sloping light in crystalline 
bespanglement. Like burnished copper, the 
smooth water beyond the headland glowed in 
the still air of evening. 

We found the priest already sleeping, but 
Papadokulos awoke him with a friendly tug 
at his long, white hair. ‘You have a pleasant 
duty to perform, old one,” he said. 

The venerable person thus addressed was, 
at first, inclined to be testy. He sat up in bed, 
groped about for his spectacles and placed 
them on the end of his nose. Then, peering 
over them, he demanded to know what office 
was required of him and what time it was. 
After some consideration of the response, he 
asked ponderously: ‘How am I to know that 
the parties involved are not blood-relations 
within the seventh degree?’ Apparently very 
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satisfied with himself at the successful utterance 
of this catechetic mouthful so soon after being 
aroused from slumber, he folded his arms and 
assumed an expression of wisdom. 

“Such consanguinity,” Hill answered with 
equal solemnity, ‘is hardly likely, since the 
matter is one of union between a country- 
woman of yours and an Englishman.’ 

The priest pondered this for a moment or 
two. ‘English like Lord Byron?’ he queried, 
with a naive delight at his own well-informed- 
ness. 

‘Precisely,’ Hill replied. 

‘Precisely,’ I echoed for emphasis, and so 
as not to appear dumb. 

The reverend man then arose, padded 
across the room in his nightshirt, and shouted 
through the window in a voice of such power 
and resonance as would have done credit to 
one half his age. Since there was no response, 
he called again even more loudly, and con- 
tinued to do so every few seconds until an 
elderly couple appeared and commenced to 
apparel him. As we talked, his interest in the 
wedding grew and grew. He fussed and 


finicked with the dressers as though he were 
himself a bride being arrayed, but they pro- 
ceeded with their task doggedly. 


They per- 
suaded his arms into the tight sleeves of a fine 
linen alb, draped it down to his feet, and 
fastened up the back. He took on an attitude 
like a tailor’s dummy. Over his head they 
pulled a short stole, red for the time of year, 
and straightened out its fringe. He wriggled 
and contorted as a loose dalmatic, split down 
the front, was set on top of this. Then he 
preened himself in front of the mirror. 

After the broad-crowned hat of Eastern 
Orthodoxy had been adjusted in position to 
his liking, he held out his left arm to receive a 
richly coloured maniple, shuffled into a pair 
of yellow slippers, and, taking a bishop’s 
crosier in his right hand, declared himself 
satisfied with the robing. The whole pro- 
cedure had interested me vastly. Now I 
looked at the crosier and then, inquiringly, 
at our host. With a smile, that gentleman 
leaned forward and whispered: ‘He isn’t 
entitled to carry it, of course, but none of the 
elders here has the heart to say anything 
about it.’ ’ 


UTSIDE the Papadokulos house was 
gathered a brave showing of island folk, 
though mostly youngsters and elderly people, 
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for the War had laid claim to those of military 
age. The priest led off up the hill with 
MacBride on one side and Parthemy on the 
other. They were flanked by two groups of 
men who chanted as they walked, forming 
two choral bodies which alternated with 
plain-song and drone bass. Behind came two 
little girls, very conscious of their dignity as 
bearers of the bridal crowns of heliotropes 
intertwined with a deep-crimson flower that I 
had not seen before. The rest of the party 
followed noisily, and obviously pleased to join 
in the unexpected occasion. Hill and I had 
both volunteered to stay in charge of the bags 
which MacBride had brought ashore, since 
these were, apparently, of great importance, 
though, to this day, I do not know what they 
contained. We were just about to toss a coin 
to determine which of us should go, when a 
donkey with panniers was produced. So we 
loaded it up and fell in at the tail of the pro- 
cession. In this fashion we passed through 
the scents of island dewfall, and came to the 
church as the last light of day was touching 
the green copper of its dome. 

The congregation passed inside, and, as I 
tethered the beast of burden, gold changed to 
silver on the sea and then to lead as darkness 
fell. With the darkness came back my dis- 
quietude of mind. I did not enter, but, taking 
Hill’s sten-gun in its canvas cover from the 
donkey’s back, stood uneasily in the porch, 
holding it under my arm, as though to draw 
assurance from the contact. Within, tapers 
guttered on to the earthen floor and lit up the 
faces of the standing people. Saints and 
martyrs looked down from the painted walls 
as Parthemy and MacBride knelt before the 
priest, whose voice, gaining in timbre on the 
cadenced swell of a pristine liturgy, carried 
past me out into the night. Preceded by a 
form of betrothal, the ceremony went on and 
on until I fell into a sea-girt entrancement, 
wondering at the course of events which had 
taken me from the industrial North with its 
smoke and bustle and clangour to this rocky 
platform in the remote, unchanging Cyclades, 
where past and present stood witness together 
to a tireless rite. 

My rausings ceased when bride and bride- 
groom each took up one of the wreaths and 
set it on the other’s head. The ancient 
celebrant spoke the words: *‘O Lord, may 
these crowns bring them honour and glory,’ 
and gave his blessing. Those present then 
each picked up a candle, moved quickly out 





of the church, and set off downhill for all they 
were worth, since the first to arrive at the 
village with flame still burning would be 
assured of a year’s good fortune. As they 
went, they threw against the rocks and stones 
those little crackers which explode on striking 
a hard surface. The noise came up like a 
faint overtone of distant battle and set the 
donkey braying in response. I untethered it 
and led it along behind the ever-lengthening 
chain of dancing lights. 

The creature proved an obstinate companion 
on the way down, and, when I arrived back at 
the house, a wine-party was in progress around 
the door. Inside were assembled as many 
people as the room could hold doing justice 
to an ample provision of nuptial meats. There 
was a fish chowder—something like bouilla- 
baisse; chicken fried in olive-oil, which 
approximated to Palmer’s native dish; and 


honeybread. When we had made an end of © 


eating, another bottle of ‘Tears of Love’ was 
set upon the table. It was the last bottle on 
the island, perhaps the last anywhere, and in 
the final drops of this supernaculum we 
toasted Mr and Mrs MacBride. Local custom 
required them to sit arm in arm and listen to a 
series of speeches from the elders. It would 
be fair to say that the persons who delivered 
these had inherited from Demosthenes only 
his nationality and not his talents. They 
droned away at great length, half well-wishing, 
half moralising. Yet, after all, there was a 
solid decency in what these men had to say, 
and their powers of expression appeared to 
come from something wider than a rough 
island existence. 

As the elders spoke, my thoughts concerned 
themselves with what the future held for 
Parthemy and MacBride. The more I con- 
sidered it, the more excellent a match these 
two seemed to make; from my heart I hoped 
that life would be kind to them. In years to 
come I might, perhaps, visit them now and 
again. At Oxford, it would probably be. 
Yes, some time when the world had settled 
down again, I could see myself sitting with 
them by an English fireside, talking over this 
remarkable day. 

I found myself called upon to say something 
and at least aroused a little merriment with 
my faulty knowledge of the language. Then 
Palmer gave a display of Greek brilliance 
which MacBride came near to equalling in 
response. Parthemy jokingly accused them 
both of being over-Homeric of utterance, but 
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I suggested to her that this was pardonable in 
joint-translators of the Jliad into her own 
modern tongue. She looked very proudly at 
her husband. Finally, the old priest rose 
rather vinously, very vinously to be strictly 
truthful, and wound up the proceedings. 
With great unction he countersigned an 
attestation to solemn marriage, which, as 
senior officer present, I had drawn up, and 
ceremoniously handed it to MacBride. 

One by one the guests presented themselves 
before the bride and bridegroom. ‘Long life 
be yours and happiness attend you,’ said each 
of them in turn. Papadokulos ushered the two 
out and brought a number of rugs, apologising 
for his inability to provide more lavish accom- 
modation. MacBride invited him to be his 
guest in England after the war, and he agreed 
to do this if advancing years permitted. Then 
Parthemy gave him a silver brooch from 
inside her blouse, which he accepted with a 
natural grace. Before bidding good-night, 
he wished us all a safe journey. At the door 
he said: ‘You will be able to let yourselves 
out in the morning, for you will be away before 
the island is awake.’ How much was know- 
ledge, and how much mere astuteness, I can 
only conjecture. 


NABLE to suppress my gnawing uneasi- 
ness, I determined to keep watch all night. 
Badly as I was in need of sleep, I think that, 
in any case, my state of mind would have kept 


it away. As the others settled down, I 
swallowed two benzedrine tablets to make 
absolutely certain of wakefulness, and com- 
menced my vigil. I pushed down the wick on 
the lamp until it just lit up a small part of the 
table and, for several hours, tried to improve 
my Greek from an old hagiology which had 
been lying on the icon-shelf. I read how 
St Barsumas the Naked struggled for twenty 
years with a great serpent to exorcise the 
demon that lived in its belly, and of the four 
deaths of torture suffered by Mari Girgis, son 
of Anastasius of Cappadocia and Theopista 
of Palestine, before he was received into life 
eternal. The accounts of ancier.t miracles and 
the strange imagery did nothing to calm my 
thoughts, but I read on. ‘They embarked 
with the body of St Menas in a boat, and, as 
they sailed, there arose, out of the deep, 
beasts having the heads of camels, and they 
licked the holy corpse, whereupon blue flames 
issued forth to scorch the faces of the monsters. 
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All this happened as they carried the dead 
wonderworker across the sea to Alexandria.’ 
Across the sea to Alexandria! That was 
where we should be going in a few hours. 
The night seemed everlasting and its 
ordinary noises charged with foreboding. I 
felt thoroughly ashamed of having allowed my 
nerves to get in such a state of uncontrol. 
From time to time I took off my boots and 
paced silently up and down on the stone flags 
outside. Within, Palmer gave evidence of his 
fortunate ability to sleep anywhere, under any 
circumstances and in any position. MacBride 
and Parthemy seemed to slumber soundly too. 
Now and again Hill opened his eyes and asked 
the time drowsily before closing them again. 
So the minutes passed into hours until, just as 
the first pale streak of dawn showed in the 
sky, a soft pulsation of engines drifted up 
from the bay to ears astrain for it. With as 
profound a sense of relief as I have ever 
experienced, I aroused the sleepers. 


E folded the rugs, piled them neatly on a 
chair, and blew out the lamp. Then, 
taking up the bags amongst us, we tiptoed out 
of the house and set off down through the 
silent village. -Parthemy was carrying the 
flowers from her wedding—it was, at a guess, 
her intention to preserve them in some manner 
—and I had not forgotten my sponge. Palmer, 
always bright, was at his brightest, and 
MacBride gayer than I had ever imagined he 
could be. Brazenly, Hill started to whistle 
the ‘Bridal Chorus’ from Lohengrin and our 
feet moved in time. My own hideous fancies 
had departed, and there was a lightness in my 
heart as we took the last few steps of our 
journey. On the beach, wide of the harbour, 
we waited until the launch had moved slowly 
in and come to rest near the rock. There was 
just sufficient of morning to see a boat put 
off. We went across the shingle to meet it. 
Then, with the suddenness of summer 
lightning, three flares burst in the sky and the 
silence was shattered as the engines of a 
gliding aircraft cut in. Downwards it came 
in horrible crescendo. A stick of bombs 


straddled the rock and there was a rattle of 
machine-guns. From the launch came a 
pounding of oerlikons in immediate reply and 
the shriek of motors under full thrust. The 
air was alive with tracer. We lay prostrate as 
the intruder roared past and banked over the 
village for a second run. An instant later 
came the loudest explosion of all as, either hit 
or through misjudgment, the plane struck the 
escarpment below the church. The blazing 
wreckage dropped down the cliff-face into the 
sea. Then all was quiet again except for the 
noise of the launch twisting across the bay. 

The whole ugly occurrence was only a 
matter of seconds, and the next thing of 
which I became aware was that Parthemy, 
lying near me, was coughing violently. I 
jumped up and, in the sickly glow from the 
flares still burning on the water, saw a dark 
patch on her blouse. She was struggling to 
rise, but I held her firmly and the spasm 
ceased. MacBride came running up and she 
smiled at him wanly. Tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. She tried to raise her hand 
to wipe them away, but it fell back. There 
was all of Attica in her dark eyes as she 
murmured: ‘ Dakrooa Erotos.’ The coughing 
seized her again. Then her head dropped, 
and she lay still. 


HE launch was coming back again, so I 

lifted Parthemy up, and, shouting to 
Palmer and Hill to bring the bags, set off 
towards the boat; but MacBride put his hand 
on my shoulder and pointed away from the 
sea. We laid her ona flat stretch of rock above 
the shore and started to build up a pile of 
stones over her. Islanders, roused by the din, 
were appearing. Silently, they helped, and 
soon a cairn had been raised. The growing 
light of another day touched the two wreaths 
lying where Parthemy had let them fall; their 
flowers were drooping, but I put them on her 
grave. Still without speaking we walked 
down to the boat and were rowed out. From 
the launch as it bore us away I could see 
figures standing at the water’s edge. Their 
heads were bowed and they did not wave. 
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Across America by Bus 





LEO P. 


HREE thousand miles by bus sounds a 
formidable undertaking when viewed in 
the light of the time taken to travel down 
Oxford Street during the rush hour; or when 
the driver of a No. 47 has five minutes to lose 
on the journey to Bromley. Nine people out 
of ten, if faced with a journey to Glasgow, 
would automatically go by train, or by air— 
if they could afford it. Were they faced with 
the necessity of going to Istanbul, sea would 
be the first choice, or air, if the time factor 
was important. A train would be looked 
upon as tedious, and a bus completely out of 
the question. Only in the United States does 
the bus really come into its own. 

Not many blocks from Grand Central 
Station, New York, is the main bus-terminal. 
It looks prosaic, much like the hundreds of 
other terminals scattered throughout the 
country. Here, at the booking-office, tickets 
may be purchased to any State in the Union— 
to Vermont or Florida, Washington or Cali- 
fornia, or to any of the other forty-four States. 
The purchase of a ticket to Los Angeles will 
arouse as little curiosity as a request at a 
suburban station in London for a ticket to 
Waterloo. It costs sixty dollars, including the 
fifteen per cent Federal tax, for a journey of 
three thousand miles—roughly two cents a 
mile. 

A comparison of costs is interesting. To 
drive this distance by car would require one 
hundred and fifty gallons of petrol, costing 
thirty dollars, without taking into account the 
wear and tear on the engine and tyres. By 
railroad the same trip would cost eignty-two 
dollars by coach, and one hundred and fifty- 
four by Pullman, with a lower-berth sleeper. 
The cheapest non-scheduled airlines charge 
one hundred and two dollars. Time naturally 
favours air travel, but between rail and bus 
there is a matter of only three or four hours’ 
difference in a four-day journey. 


AGGER 


HE silver-coloured buses, with their cor- 
rugated sides, and little high windows 
fitted with polarised glass, are not unlike rail- 
coaches, although, of course, the windows are 
much smaller. Seating is arranged in pairs, 
either side of a central gangway, with one seat 
the width of the bus at the back. Each seat 
has an adjustable back-rest, curved to support 
the back comfortably over long periods. A 
foot-rest is also provided to add comfort. A 
rack runs along either side, over the seats, to 
take light cases and parcels. Built-in lighting, 
with individual beam-lights controlled by each 
passenger, is installed, so that one may read 
while another sleeps in darkness in the next 
seat. Air-conditioning is fitted, and a uni- 
form, if rather high, temperature is maintained 
day and night. Unlike English coaches, the 
engine is situated at the back, and the driver 
is not separated from the passengers, but sits 
at the wheel in a single seat ahead of his 
passengers. A hand-microphone hangs by 
his side, so that he can make announcements 
without moving from his seat or without 
taking his eyes off the road. 

Coach speeds are very much higher than in 
this country. Varying speed-limits apply to 
different towns, but there is none in the open 
country. It is unusual for a bus to be over- 
taken by any but the fastest cars. A run of 
two hundred and ninety miles is accomplished 
in eight and a quarter hours. Allowing for 
rest stops, this means an average speed of 
forty miles an hour. Save in extremely 
mountainous country this is not in any way 
exceptional. 

In order that coaches may run night and 
day, drivers are relieved constantly during a 
journey. According to the locality, a driver 
may run four hours out from a depot, then 
change to a coach going in the opposite direc- 
tion; or he may run through from depot to 
depot in his eight-hour day, to return the 
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following day with another coach. The 
method adopted depends upon the distance 
between towns and on the timing of the 
services. 

In contrast to railroads, one coach does not 
cross the continent. Changes of coach are 
made at three or four points, according to the 
route. These points generally coincide with 
the administrative divisions of the companies 
and their associated carriers. Exchanges of 
coach are effected at certain terminals, but 
unless the passenger is observant the slight 
change of title may be missed. The destina- 
tion-indicator on the front of the bus is a good 
guide in this direction, usually announcing the 
limit of the run for a particular coach. 

The handling of baggage has reached a very 
high standard. Passengers need have no 
worries about their cases. Baggage can be 
handed over the counter at the starting-point 
and checked through to destination. If, as is 
often the case on long journeys, passengers 
wish to stay overnight at any point, to catch 
up on lost sleep, one or more cases can be 
checked to this point, while the remainder go 
through to the final destination. The efficient 
handling methods will ensure that the pas- 
sengers’ cases are available within a few 
minutes of their-stepping off the bus when 
breaking the journey. Upon returning to the 
bus to continue the journey, the passengers 
can arrange for their cases to be checked to 
the next town at which they intend to stay. 
The system is simple, efficient, and almost 
foolproof. 

Meals are not overlooked on these long 
journeys. Regular stops are made every two 
or three hours for about fifteen minutes, and 
at least three longer stops up to sixty minutes 
are made for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 
Along the bus routes, restaurants are situated 
at convenient points, run either by the bus 
company or by a caterer with whom the 
company has an arrangement. These rest- 
aurants are open both day and night, so that 
at whatever time the bus arrives hot coffee 
and a cooked meal are always available. On 
one or two of the newer luxury coaches 
snack-bar service is provided, but, up to the 
present, only on certain routes and at higher 
fares. 


| grep has already been made of the 
fast average speed of the buses, so it 
may not be out of place to give an indication 
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of the New York to Los Angeles schedule, and 
the places touched. There are, of course, 
several routes across the continent, from New 
York, as well as from other east-coast cities. 
One of the quickest is via Highway 66, often 
called the Main Street of America. The 
journey can be divided into four stages. 

The first stage is from New York to St Louis, 
a distance of about eleven hundred miles, 
taking twenty-nine hours. Leaving at ten 
o’clock in the morning, the bus runs out 
through the Holland Tunnel to the suburbs, 
and away up the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
climbing through the Appalachian Mountains 
to Harrisburg, old red-brick capital of Penn- 
sylvania, with buildings darkened by age and 
industrial smoke, with the dome of the State 
Building looking green in the afternoon sun. 
After a short stop for refreshments, the bus 
moves on, swiftly winding its way into West 
Virginia in the evening twilight, to reach 
Wheeling in darkness. Here the bright- 
coloured neon-lighting illuminates the dark- 
brown Ohio River with panels of green, and 
red, and white, the outlines swaying as the 
water swirls along. 

There is another short halt at Wheeling, and 
soon the gay lights are left behind, the bus 
humming along the smooth road, with scarcely 
a bump to disturb the sleepers. On it con- 
tinues through the night to Columbus, Ohio, 
where darkness hides the city. Indianapolis 
is reached in the early morning in time for 
breakfast. The speed increases as the bus 
has passed out of the winding mountain-roads 
into the flat farmlands of Indiana. The 
capital has a pleasant appearance, with tree- 
lined streets, and factories that fit the land- 
scape. 

Beyond Indianapolis, and into more friendly 
farming country, where fields of Indian corn 
flash past in quick succession. As the day 
advances, the bus pays a brief visit to Terre 
Haute, and passes into Illinois. Through 
more neat farmlands to Effingham and Granite 
City, with tidy, well-painted wooden houses, 
on to East St Louis. and the Mississippi. This 
river is never disappointing, even when seen 
several times. The creamy-brown muddy 
waters whirl beneath the bridge leading into 
St Louis proper. The river is wide and deep, 
carrying an immense volume of silt to deposit 
in the delta. Even now, upon occasion, a 
stern-wheeler will pass along the river, to 
recall for a brief moment the glories of the 
19th century. 





Most of the river’s glory has faded. Dil- 
apidated wharves with rotting timbers still 
bear witness to past splendours. A book could 
easily be devoted to the history of the Missis- 
sippi, and another to St Louis on the west 
bank. The first view of the city quickly 
dispels any illusion about it being a ‘hick’ 
Middle-west town. It is a truly modern city 
with public bujldings and cathedrals worthy 
of any great capital. Its university and 
colleges turn out thousands of highly-trained 
students in all the professions, to fill the needs 
of an ever-expanding population. 

Wise passengers, after twenty-nine hours in 
the bus, decide to stay over for a day in St 
Louis for the twofold purpose of rest and 
sightseeing. There are numerous good hotels 
charging about four dollars a day for a room 
with a bath, in which a tired traveller can 
luxuriate in really hot water. Food, too, is as 
good as anything to be found back in New 
York. The bus arriving about three o’clock, 
an opportunity is afforded of seeing the down- 
town area before dark. After a good night’s 
sleep, a ten-cent ride on a street-car will repay 
the thirty-minute trip, and if too much time 
is not spent in viewing the University grounds 
another street-car ride to north St Louis will 
offer a fine prospect of the river. 


T four in the afternoon the journey can 
be continued. The next destination is 
Amarillo, down in Texas, a distance of eight 
hundred and twenty miles, taking twenty-four 
hours. The bus goes out of St Louis, through 
the industrial area, to the pleasant suburbs of 
south St Louis, where carefully-tended green 
lawns run down from neat well-painted houses 
to tree-lined sidewalks. On through the 
evening to a road-house about sixty miles out, 
called The Diamonds, known for a thousand 
miles in any direction. As darkness falls, the 
bus, leaving Joplin behind, pays a very brief 
visit to Kansas. Even in the moonlight, the 
dust and flatness of the State cannot be hidden. 
In less than an hour, another State border is 
crossed, this time into Oklahoma, the bus 
speeding ‘towards Tulsa, cil capital of the 
United States. Night hides the oil-derricks 
dotted about the surrounding country. A 
short stop, and on again to Oklahoma City, 
crossing the Arkansas and the Cimarron— 
rivers too familiar to readers of Zane Grey 
to need description. 
The bus goes over the Canadian River, and 


ACROSS AMERICA BY BUS 


speeds across the gently undulating prairie to 
Texas, where the land is as level as a billiard- 
table, and a shed can be seen ten miles away. 
At four in the afternoon the bus pulls in to 
the terminal at Amarillo. It is a good place 
to stay for a few hours, to take a hot bath 
and remove travel stiffness, to spend an hour 
or so over dinner, and, perhaps, view the 
business section of the town in the cool of 
evening. 


ACK to the terminal in time to start away 

again at eleven, this time bound for 
Albuquerque, in New Mexico—a short over- 
night hop of just under three hundred miles 
in eight hours. The flat plains of Texas slip 
behind and the bus winds through the Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains in the early-morning 
light, before descending to the flat tableland 
on which Albuquerque is built. Outside the 
bus, the morning air is chilly, before the sun 
comes out to warm it. 

Albuquerque is as good a town in which to 
remain for a day or two as any in New Mexico. 
Across the street from the bus-terminal is the 
El Fidel hotel, one of the best in the South- 
west, where for four dollars comfortable beds 
and piping-hot baths are available, as well as 
a red-brick lobby where it is a pleasure to sit. 
Travellers are moved to tarry in this delightful 
town, to walk along the banks of the Rio 
Grande, or to visit Santa Fé, ancient Spanish 
capital of this territory, and the oldest town 
in the United States. Those with a taste for 
gambling may decide that a trip to Las Vegas 
is indicated. There are so many interesting 
places to see that the temptation is to spend 
several weeks here. 


NTY-FOUR hours’ stay over, with a 

long sleep, and the passenger feels fit 

for the last stage of the journey—the eight 
hundred and thirty miles to Los Angeles, 
twenty-two and a half hours away. The eleven 
o’clock express is not long in leaving Albu- 
querque behind and heading west into the 
Rockies. At Grant the elevation reads 6446 
feet, while the fifty-nine miles to Gallop lifts 
it another sixty feet. The continental divide 
has been crossed, though without a signpost 
it would have passed unnoticed. Highway 66 
carries the bus into Arizona, with its red hills, 
its sage, and its cactus. Holbrook and 
Winslow are visited, and passed, and Flag- 
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staff is reached in time for dinner, which is 
a squeeze in thirty minutes. Another evening 
darkens, turning the red hills to purple and 
black as the bus descends to cross the Colorado 
into the Promised Land, California, Needles 
being the first stopping-place over the border, 
just over thirteen hours after leaving Albu- 
querque. Speeding through the night, across 
the Mohave Desert, past El Indio and El 
Centro, where day temperatures often exceed 
117 degrees Fahrenheit. The fifteen-minute 
stop at San Bernardino gives passengers an 
opportunity of viewing Californian palm- 
trees. Orange- and lemon-groves line the 
concrete highway, as the bus races down the 
last fifty miles of the trip, through Pasadena, 
and into Los Angeles, where the terminal 
clock indicates that it is nine-thirty in the 
morning. 


HIS is a description of one route across the 

continent, but there are several others. 
From each large city, bus services reach out 
in all directions. From St Louis they run to 
New Orleans, Denver, Kansas, Chicago, and 
a dozen other equally well-known cities. 
From Amarillo they run to such destinations 
as Dallas, San Antonio, and El Paso. From 


London 


every terminal in the country connections link 
up in a vast web covering this continent in a 
network far more extensive than the railroads. 

For the statistically-minded reader, the 
journey time works out something like this: 
New York to St Louis, twenty-nine hours; 
St Louis to Amarillo, twenty-four hours; 
Amarillo to Albuquerque, eight hours; and 
Albuquerque to Los Angeles, twenty-two and 
a half hours—a total of eighty-three and a 
half hours for the journey of three thousand 
miles. The average speed works out at just 
over thirty-six miles an hour, but when rest 
stops are deducted the average is raised to 
forty-one miles an hour. This is a high 
average speed, and for anyone in a hurry who 
wishes to cross the continent cheaply there is 
no better or more interesting way. Hardy 
individuals have been known to travel from 
coast to coast without staying over for a night 
or twoen route. They have clocked just over 
three and a half days for the journey. 

The reader may, if he is fortunate enough 
in the future to visit the United States, decide 
that one of the most fascinating ways of seeing 
the country is to travel by bus. The service 
is swift, efficient, reasonably comfortable, and, 
above all, really cheap, at a time when every- 
thing else is unduly expensive. 


River 


London River’s silver grey 

Since the night he went away, 

Dim the stars and dark the sky, 
Since he laughed and said good-bye. 
All the world, now I’m alone, 
Seems the same dull monotone. 


Once it hurt my eyes to stare 
At gold braid and blowing hair, 
Buttons on his uniform, 

Livid sunsets red with storm. 
Swirling on its way to sea, 
London River dazzled me. 


London River’s green and deep— 
Maybe I could find in sleep 
Teasing lips that once I kissed, 
All the lovely things I missed, 
Find instead of drifting rain 
Days of blue and gold again. 


JOAN POMFRET. 





Seeing the Country 


The Fascination of Cross-Country Running 





ERIC FORD 


Sige cecta on any of these winter Saturday 
afternoons, while walking deep in the 
country’s heart, to be surprised by the appear- 
ance of a file of apparently near-exhausted 
men attired in a harlequin variety of sporting 
garb and running with a sense of concentrated 
purpose. For this is the season when the 
longer-winded and less generously-constructed 
members of the local harriers enter into their 
kingdom. An ancient kingdom it is, too, for 
cross-country running is one of the oldest of 
British sporting activities. Moreover, recent 
Statistics go to prove that its popularity is 
growing, and that at a time when the craze for 
mechanical speed was never greater. 

To the initiate, the Saturday afternoon run 
is the high-spot of the week, to be anticipated 
with the same quality of pleasure which others 
reserve for the weekly cinema visit, amateur 
dramatic rehearsal, or fireside date with a 
cosy armchair. Though during the summer 
months he may oblige the Club secretary by 
turning out in track events at distances of from 
one to six miles, not even the glamour of a 
White City appearance before a Bank Holiday 
crowd can compare with the plod-plod over 
the sodden countryside and only the prospect 
of ‘Well run, Jack!’ from a handful of Club 
supporters as reward. 

The Philistine who regards a cross-country 
run merely as a long, uninteresting canter over 
interminable country can be assured that this 
pastime has its own particular technique and 
know-how. This no doubt explains in part 
the ardent devotion of its followers. 

The real attraction, however, of cross- 
country running derives from the fact that it 
is above all a team sport. Says Alec Olney, 
Britain’s leading three-miler on the track, and 
one who did not disgrace himself in the severe 
European competition at Brussels last August: 


‘I much prefer running over the country to 
competing on the track. There is a much 
more friendly atmosphere among the com- 
petitors, which makes it better fun. Above 
all, it brings the team spirit to the fore, in- 
finitely more so than on the track.’ 

So, apart from early-season training runs 
and the Club individual championships, the 
harrier’s outings consist of team matches 
against one, two, or more clubs, when he who 
comes in thirtieth, or even fiftieth, can often 
add his modest quota to the team result. 


OMES Saturday afternoon, and by coach, 

car, or country bus the contestants arrive 
at the changing centre, be it school, church 
hall, or public-house, though cross-country 
men, be it noted, are most abstemious. There 
may be frost on the ground, or a February 
downpour in process, but the performers 
emerge in their variegated attire. The expert 
will, however, without even referring to his 
programme, readily distinguish between the 
black with red sash and running hare badge 
of Leeds Harehills and the black vest and 
light-blue band of Thames Valley Harriers. 

Following the aimless running around, 
which is technically known as ‘warming up,’ 
the competitors line up for the start. A word 
from the starter, the dropping of a handker- 
chief (rarely the firing of a pistol-shot), and the 
herd gallops off, leaving the spectators, if any, 
to await the runners’ return at the end of the 
first lap. 

A spectator new to the sport is recom- 
mended at this stage to attach himself to 
someone with experience of the game. Do 
so without fear, for, after years of solitary 
spectatorship, your cross-country enthusiast 
will welcome the inquirer after truth. Doubt- 
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less there will be a stop-watch in his hand, and 
he will inform you to within a minute of the 
expected time of arrival of the leaders. Should 
his estimate prove inaccurate, he will com- 
ment upon it in a peevish tone, as though the 
far-off runners have a spite against him! 

At length, through the distant murk of the 
dying winter’s afternoon, come the figures of 
the runners, spaced out now, and, as they pass 
you to engage on the final lap, your companion 
will favour you with a running commentary 
in a language strange to you. ‘Loamshire 
Harriers are packing well,’ he will mutter. 
‘Good heavens! George B. is well back. 
That old muscle giving trouble, I expect— 
Well run, Alec!—There’s Bill S.—Keep going, 
lad!—Oh, there’s Archie!—You’re lying 
twenty-fifth, Archie. The leaders are a couple 
of minutes up.’ Thus his tale, while before 
you pass the mud-bespattered athletes, red of 
face, perspiration discolouring their vests, and 
the unending plod-plod of feet, which has a 
fascination all its own. 


B* now you will have acquired a personal 
interest in some of the contestants. No 
man can resist a mental backing of his fancy, 
and you will have sorted out the runner upon 


whom you would have placed your shirt—had 
not betting been strictly prohibited under the 
rules of the Cross Country Union. Addi- 
tionally, you will have found objects of sympa- 
thetic, even affectionate, regard in the person of 
an aged competitor—cross-country men never 
die, but usually fade away in the fifties—or 
possibly a very short or very tall runner, for 
they come all shapes too. Accordingly, you 
watch with intense interest for the first glimpse 
of the leaders as they approach on their run 
in to the ‘funnel’—the roped enclosure into 
which runners proceed, and which narrows to 
a couple of feet at the actual finishing-point. 
Once the individual winner has been ac- 
claimed—always by Christian name in this 
most personal of sports—comes the mysteries 
of team positions, as recorders add up the 
scores. After some complicated delving into 
the higher mathematics the result is reached, 
and the team wins whose finishing positions, 
when added together, give the lowest total. 
Team game as it is, for the most part the 
contestants remain unhonoured, save by the 
few, and unsung, except in club-room sing- 
song after tepid shower and tea and cakes. 
Yet there are times when cross-country 
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running attains the level of a public spectacle, 
as for instance when the National Champion- 
ships take place, and the great men, who, 
because cross-country is essentially a team 
event, have run with their lesser club-mates 
throughout the season, fight it out amongst 
themselves. Then the depths of human resist- 
ance are plumbed and such men as Forbes of 
Scotland and the incredible Dr Aaron of 
England win a National crown. 

Because it is the habit of the British to 
spread their pastimes throughout the world, 
sO cross-country now thrives overseas, and 
because it is in the nature of things that pupils 
often outshine their masters, so in the Inter- 
national Cross-country Championships Britain 
has had of late to relinquish her former 
ascendancy. In 1950, for example, when the 
meeting took place in Brussels, the English 
team (4, 7, 14, 17, 18, 22=82) had to be con- 
tent with third place, behind the amazing 
Frenchmen (2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11=43) and the 
Belgians (1, 5, 12, 15, 20, 24=77). Scotland 
and Wales were seventh and eighth. 


FOR all that international meetings can be 
made into a spectacle capable of attracting 
thousands, it is the Saturday afternoon match 
between teams unknown outside their own 
area which is the essence of British cross- 
country. Consider, for example, that worthy 
institution the ‘mob’ match, when each team 
puts into the field every man it can muster. 
Then it may be that the veriest rabbit, by 
virtue of a superhuman effort over the last 
fifty yards, just reaches the funnel a foot ahead 
of one of the other team, turning honourable 
defeat into the narrowest of thrilling victories. 

Of such is the fascination of cross-country, 
and the reason why it forms a part of the very 
fabric of our national sporting way of life. 
Not soon will its attractions die, for, no matter 
how humble the standard of competition, to 
every performer come the selfsame disappoint- 
ments, triumphs, and moments of physical 
experience known to the expert—the gripping 
stitch while crossing the plough, shoes sodden 
from a flooded ditch, or the insult added to 
injury of the urchin who will shout: ‘Going 
somewhere, mister?’ 

Not for nothing has great-hearted Sydney 
Wooderson, whose track achievements stud 
the record-books, turned in his latter days to 
cross-country, remarking simply: ‘I run over 
the country for fun.’ 





Convalescence 


E. P. HAWTHORNE 


T= life of a convalescent is very nearly 
one of the pleasantest that can be ex- 
perienced, for physical debility precludes any 
possibility of—or desire for—indulging in 
violent work or exercise. The knowledge of 
an illness overcome and of the feeling of 
increasing strength and well-being brings joy 
to the heart, and, to every new day, a pleasur- 
able anticipation. So, every morning we 
open our eyes to a world in which, for us, 
only pleasant things exist, since whatever is 
distasteful can be avoided on the plea that 
it is injurious to our health. 

Although the fundamental source of our 
pleasure springs from within us, its degree 
and the benefit we derive from it are influenced 
by the impact of others and of outside events. 
It is impossible, for instance, to derive much 
pleasure from life if our nose is blue with cold. 
As the warmth of nature is necessary for our 
physical comfort, so the warmth and regard 
of friends are essential to our mental happi- 
ness. 

Fortunately, there are few who feel no 
compassion for the sick. But some give the 
impression that their feeling springs from a 
sense of righteousness—of doing good. They 
mean well, but they fuss and inspire so little 
confidence that we are driven to the thought 
that we would get better quicker if left to shift 
for ourselves. Still, for the majority, their 
compassion comes from the heart, and their 
care overlooks no details which, for us, are 
as important as the essentials. They are our 
saviours, for they understand that the last 
thing a convalescent wishes to be told is that 
he is ill, and the last thing which he wishes 
to be thought is that he is perfectly well. 


Wik our minds at peace, then, our first 
pleasure on waking in the morning is 
the realisation that we can get up whenever we 


like. Not for us the dreadful shock of leaping 
out of bed to bath and shave and rush to 
breakfast—a habit which, over the years, has 
turned the Englishman from an agreeable 
breakfast conversationalist into a headline- 
reading boor. By avoiding such physical 
exertions, our wakening strength flows into 
our mental faculties so that, by the time the 
breakfast tray is placed upon our knees, we 
are fully capable of discussing and solving 
the most abstruse problems. 

After reading the newspaper—in which we 
most enjoy the tit-bits we have never had time 
to read before—we notice that, outside, the 
sun has dispersed the white frost, and we feel 
the desire to be out for a walk. So, quietly 
completing our toilet, we wrap up well—how 
comforting is the feel of the thick scarf around 
our neck—and, stick in hand, we set forth. 
This walk, along the country lanes and through 
the woods, is the pleasantest of our day’s 
experiences. We are alone, and, with no one 
to distract us, we can notice and absorb the 
life around us. The muddy track is frozen 
and solid to our feet; the silver birches, 
almost glinting in the sunlight, stand out 
against the brown backcloth of dry bracken; 
the birds chorus in lively song, and the 
squirrels leap from tree to tree amongst the 
feathery leafless branches. With no difficulties 
to worry us, we happily wind our way along, 
our feet taking us where they will until, 
suddenly, we find ourselves at home again. 


FTER lunch, we retire to rest without 
guilt or need for justification. Siesta! 
Alas, that it is not a commonplace in the 
English language. What living creatures 
simulate the foolhardiness of our people who 
think that they can keep lively and alert from 
seven or eight in the morning till midnight 
without rest? If you told a man that he must 
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work for sixteen or seventeen hours without 
a stop, he would laugh at you. And yet, we 
assume as a matter of course that his mind, 
his powers of concentration, will remain vital 
and strong throughout that period. 

Can you truthfully say that you have never 
noticed that difficulty of concentration on the 
job before you; or that slow appreciation of 
an unexpected situation; or that desire for 
escapism which takes you to the cinema in 
order to avoid the effect of thinking or of 
entertaining yourself? The hour of sleep 
after lunch would restore your reserves of 
physical and mental energy so that you would 
face the events and activities of the evening 
with as much liveliness and acuteness as you 
did those of the morning. We convalescents 
experience this, and it is a tempting thought 
to surmise that the universal adoption of 
the siesta might give us all a more useful 
and happier passage through life. 


HE time between tea and dinner is often 
devoted to the second of our day’s pleas- 


ures—the reading of those books which we 
have always wished to read, or the reading 
anew of our old favourites. Perhaps the 
latter is the pleasanter, for, as we turn the 
well-thumbed pages, not only the words come 
back to us, but also the memory of our life 
when we first read them. The time passes all 
too quickly. A pleasant conversation after 
dinner, and an early retiring to our bed, into 
which we snuggle warmly for a last short 
read. And soon we fall asleep, a little wiser, 
perhaps, and a great deal better. 

‘Ah!’ we hear you say, ‘That’s all very 
well, but it would never do for me. I’m the 
active type. Besides, I’ve too much to do. I 
could never sit about like that. I’m always 
in such a hurry nowadays.’ Just so, but we 
convalescents have been forced to meditate 
upon these things, and perhaps we may 
wonder what all the hurry is really about. 
We may even find ourselves agreeing with 
Lord Chesterfield’s remark to his son: ‘Who- 
ever is in a hurry, shows that the thing he is 
about is too big for him.’ I wish I could 
hurry up and get better! 


a 


Snow 


Snow 


has muted the town: 
snow wreathes like feathers of a swan 


that is fled. 


A stole of velvet it lies: 


not the tolling 


of grey old bells 


is so cold. 


Brushing the brow, 

a lace bestirred by ghostly draughts, 
not sleep itself bears such an air 
of essence vanished. 


They steal 


(hushed humans) 


lonely as cats: 


nor will they softer creep till death 


have stilled them. 


Snow the silencer 


breathes down: 


dumbly the planet curves 


for outer space. 


UNA CHEVERTON. 





Oil and Water 
Conflicts of Engine-room and Deck 





J. J. FERGUSON 


IL and water won’t mix. So, when a 

junior engineer in the Merchant Navy, 
I was often told of the relations between 
engine-room and deck. The speaker was 
usually one of my seniors. Maybe it was the 
chief, who wasn’t seeing eye to eye with the 
skipper, which is bad for the ship and 
the shipowner. More likely it would be the 
second, at loggerheads with the mate, which 
is worse for the ship and the ship’s company, 
because the mate and the second-engineer 
run the deck and engine-room crews respec- 
tively, and, if these two officers are disgruntled, 
the feeling percolates to the lowest ratings, 
and the work of the ship suffers. 

Some of these old-time seafarers, both 
deck and engine-room, did not try to get 
along with each other. I knew a second who 
seemed to think it a part of his duty—a point 
of honour, as it were—to squabble with the 
deck-officers, among whom, at that time, 
there were many men with square-rigged 
tickets, men who had served long in sail. 
Some of these were like the Geordie pilot in 
the old story, who, on boarding a steamer off 
the Tyne, found on the bridge an unfamiliar 
gadget. ‘What’s this, captain?’ ‘Oh, that’s 
the engine-room telegraph.’ ‘Telegraph! 
What for?’ ‘Well, if you want the ship to 
go ahead, put the handle over here; astern, 
over there; stop her, in the middle.’ The pilot 
tried it out, and found the vessel answeiing 
to his wishes. ‘Man, captain, that’s a grand 
thing—dae away wi’ them dirty engineers!’ 

Prejudice apart, there are, of course, men 
who are difficult to get on with, and you must 
sail with a man really to know him. The 
members of a ship’s company—I speak of 
cargo-ships, having but slight knowledge of 
passenger liners, where other factors may 
count—are thrown into such close contact 


No. 203 


‘ pilot.’ ‘Well,’ 


for months on end that minor peculiarities 
that may be merely amusing at the start of a 
voyage can be profoundly irritating by the 
end of it. 

It is not easy, for instance, to sail with a 
man of the mentality of the pilot who boarded 
the sailing-ship making a port in the West 
Indies. He was a negro, resplendent in gold 
braid and brass buttons, and when he had 
taken charge he bawled out: ‘Hoist the fore- 
topmast staysail.’ After a momentary pause, 
the mate ventured: ‘It’s already hoisted, 
said he, ‘hoist it down again.’ 
It was duly hauled down, and the mate re- 
turned to the charge: ‘What’s the idea, 
pilot?’ ‘Oh, just to show my authority.’ 

There was another pilot—this one I knew 
—who would have made a better shipmate. 
He was taking us into Williamstown, Mel- 
bourne, and at lunch he told a story which I 
shall put as nearly as I can into his own words. 
‘The other day I was taking a big German 
alongside at Port Melbourne. She was a 
turbine, and manceuvred badly—so badly 
that as we got close up she wasn’t really under 
control, and I was sure we were going to hit 
that wharf a hefty crack. I couldn’t bear to 
see it, and I turned my back and pretended 
to be taken up with what was happening on 
the poop. The crash seemed long in coming, 
and when I dared look forward again the ship 
was snuggling up alongside—wouldn’t have 
broken an egg! The veteran German skipper 
slapped me on the back: “Ah, peelot, dat vas 
grandt. It vould be goot if dere vere many 
peelots like you.”’ So are reputations made. 


T= pompous type of skipper is sometimes 
rather trying — often, however, more 
cuean tiin te Gk During the first 
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war, one such had been ashore in Cape Town, 
where we were to be fitted with a gun for the 
homeward trip. An old 4-7 off a cruiser was 
the only weapon available, and our skipper 
informed us all at table: ‘I told Commander 
Smith that he would have to strengthen my 
stern before he put a 4°7 on me.’ I may say 
he was stout and broad in the beam. 

I sailed for three years as chief with the 
senior master of our company. He was a 
good seaman, a man of strong character, with 
opinions of his own. One of our ports of call 
was Cairns, in northern Queensland, and to 
see us through the difficult waters of the 
Barrier Reef we took a pilot in Brisbane—a 
man rather older than the skipper and equally 
decided in his views. There were frequent 
heated sessions at meal-times, made up of 
dogmatic statements from each of the old 
boys, until the pilot gave it up, and after any 
particularly emphatic decree from the head 
of the table he would look round, say with 
mock dignity and real sarcasm, ‘J have 
spoken,’ and forsake the argument. 

Years before that, as a junior, I had sailed 
with the same master, then in his prime. We 
had a native crew, by that I mean Indians— 
commonly known to the man in the street 
as lascars. There was among the engine-room 
men a tindal, a leading-stoker, who was some- 
thing of a sea-lawyer. He was at loggerheads 
with the serang, his immediate superior, and 
the time came when the serang lost his temper 
and hit him with a steel scraper. Knowing 
that the chief would back the serang, and 
probably hoping that the ‘oil and water’ rot 
was at work on board and would tell in his 
favour, the tindal made his way up to the 
lower-bridge and sought out the captain 
sahib. In corroboration of his story he 
bared his shoulder, and the interview went 
on. ‘Oh, is that the serang’s mark?’ ‘Yes, 
sahib.”’ ‘Well,’ said the skipper, as he booted 
him scientifically off the bridge, ‘that’s mine.’ 

I sat one afternoon in the cabin of another 
good shipmate, a Geordie second-engineer, 
who had had long experience in tramp- 
steamers. He was busy filling up a store 
indent when a fireman—we had a white crew 
—who had taken sufficient beer to give him 
some Dutch courage, stepped into the room 
without knock or invitation, spat on the deck, 
and was about to address the second, where- 
upon that officer’s fist took him on the jaw. 
He shot back through the doorway, his heels 
taking the high coaming as he went, and 
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ended in a heap in the scupper—and the 
second went on writing. Such incidents are 
painful, no doubt, to these dear people who 
believe in moral suasion at all times, and 
who seem, by the way, to be growing more 
numerous on shore, but one is not bothered 
with many of them at sea. 


ERE is another department aboard ship, 

akin to neither oil nor water, which can 
cause a lot of discontent—the catering depart- 
ment. If meals are well-planned and nicely 
served, as they are with a good steward, it all 
makes for a contented crew. But there are 
stewards who don’t know enough. There are 
others who don’t try, who have a fixed routine ~ 
of dishes, so that you know the day of the 
week by the menu-card. Hot weather or cold, 
it is all the same, and, believe me, steak and 
onions with greasy gravy is not an appetising 
breakfast in the Red Sea, with the thermo- 
meter-reading round about 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Even with a good steward, and there are 
many such, things may go badly agley if the 
cook is a dud. ‘God sends the grub,” says 
Jack, ‘and the devil sends the cooks.’ There 
is nothing very funny in eating burnt porridge 
or half-boiled potatoes, but the exploits of 
some of the malefactors who turned out such 
delicacies, who signed on as cooks before— 
and sometimes after—certificates were made 
compulsory, are amusing enough in retrospect. 
The breakfast served one Sunday morning— 
we had left the Tyne at three o’clock—was 
uniague, even in our varied experience, and 
on inquiring we found that the cook, signed 
on at the last minute because his predecessor 
had cleared out—and there had to be some 
sort of cook on the articles—was an ex- 
soldier suffering from a touch of the sun, a 
man whom the second-engineer had refused 
to employ owing to his complete lack of 
experience as a fireman. Results seemed to 
indicate that his knowledge of cooking was 
even less, and it was fortunate for all con- 
cerned that the ship came to London from 
the Continent, and we got rid of him before 
starting on the long run to South Africa. He 
had been with us a fortnight, which was long 
enough. The firemen got some fun out of it 
by taking advantage of his ignorance of ship 
routine. I heard one of them, a cockney, 
cautioning him to be sure to let them know 
when their afternoon tea was ready, and they 





had him carrying their food to the foc’s’le 
until the steward caught him in the act. 

Perhaps the devil does not send all the 
cooks, as I remember a good one, a Hong 
Kong Chinaman, a wee, round, smiling man, 
who was very proud of his British citizenship. 
In San Francisco the quay was patrolled night 
and day by special watchmen, armed to the 
teeth, to ensure that no Chinese landed. One 
afternoon, in the absence of the steward, a 
van came alongside with some stores for the 
ship, and the cook innocently went down the 
gangway to receive and check the stuff. No 
sooner did he set his foot on the quay than 
he was ordered back on board. He had no 
alternative, but, returning slowly up the 
ladder, he informed the watchman, loudly 
and emphatically: ‘I no want to stop youl 
goddam countly. I belong betteh countly. 
I Blitish subjek.’ 


T seems difficult to realise—I can hardly 

believe it myself—that I was at sea before, 
some years before, the days of wireless. 
‘Sparks’ is now a_ well-established ‘ship’s 
officer, and, though generally, in peacetime, 
a one-man band, he can contribute quite a 
lot to the harmony—that’s the word—on 


board. In his early days he often had a hard 


and lonely furrow to hoe. I remember a 
ship, on which I was second, where his 
quarters were built against the forward fiddley 
bulkhead. There he enjoyed the combination 
of an exposed position in bad weather with 
heat and dust and noise from the stokehold 
at all times. One dark wild night, on my 
rounds to see all snug as I came off watch at 
eight, I looked in, in a friendly way, to find 
how he fared. His door, which opened 
directly on deck, was none too good a fit, and 
every sea that swept along sent a splutter of 
water inside. There sat Sparks, a mere boy, 
with the earphones on, doing his best, sticking 
it out, despite the noisy ash-hoist banging 
away on one steel bulkhead, the seas thudding 
on the other, and two inches of cold salt- 
water swishing round his ankles. 

As an entirely new departure, wireless 
telegraphy and its operators caught the public 
imagination, and Sparks has always enjoyed 
—or suffered from—a good press. Since 
the days of Jack Binns, we have been all too 
familiar with newspaper heroes of the wireless 
who stuck to their transmitters till the last 
minute. What other line they might have 
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taken, that being the only sensible and useful 
thing to do, is not easy to see. It was some 
days after the Titanic disaster, days in which 
columns had been printed on the topic, before 
it was discovered that there was not one of 
the ship’s-engineers, not one in about thirty 
all told, among the survivors. Again, we 
have all read of these captains who bring 
their ships safely into port through storm 
and tempest. Good seamanship doubtless 
plays its worthy part, but so also do good 
engines and engineers. However, ’nuff said, 
journalistic ballyhoo is ‘a feckless maitter 
tae gie yin fash.’ 

There’s another one-man band in the 
cargo-ship who is little known to the press 
and the public. Belonging to the deck depart- 
ment, he is really more akin to the engine- 
room. I mean the carpenter, otherwise 
‘Chips,’ a very important cog, or should I 
say spoke, in the wheel. He is no newcomer, 
but played even a greater part in sailing-ship 
days. It is not easy to understand why he 
was not promoted to officer status long ago, 
why a certificated shipwright is not by law 
established an essential member of every ship’s 
company. One carpenter who was a ship- 
mate of mine for some years, during which 
we had several pretty long voyages, had a 
kink all his own. In foreign ports he lived 
quietly and spent little, but at the end of each 
voyage he at once sought leave, went to 
London—nowhere else would do—and lived 
at the rate of five thousand a year while his 
money lasted. He did not frequent the haunts 
usually chosen by Jack ashore, but, in full 
evening kit, he patronised expensive West End 
resorts. When he could once more feel the 
bottom of his pocket, he returned to duty and 
another quiet voyage, ‘not broke, but badly 
bent,’ as he once put it. 

Many of my best friends have been on deck. 
One—we sailed together as mate and second- 
engineer for three years, and later for the 
same period as skipper and chief—was about 
the perfect shipmate, well-read, with a keen 
sense of humour, a good disciplinarian and 
a capable seaman. One night, in a North 
Atlantic gale, I made my way about midnight 
up to his room in the forlorn hope that he 
might have detected signs, outwith my ken, 
of moderating weather, to find him, in oil- 
skins, seated at his table with an open book 
before him. He looked up with a grin and 
began to read aloud: ‘Then fearing lest we 
should have fallen upon rocks, they cast four 
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anchors out of the stern, and wished for the 
day.” Chief,’ said he, ‘we have everything 
snug. We'll just wish for the day.’ 

That particular ship, on three successive 
voyages, did the long trip of about 7800 miles 
from Panama to Brisbane, pilot to pilot, in 


25 days 4 hours, 25 days 15 hours, and 25 days 
13 hours 48 minutes. It would seem, then, 
that, though oil and water may not mix, water 
of the right kind and oil of certain quality 
will readily emulsify and form a first-rate 
lubricant for getting a ship along. 


Taking Photographs with Cosmic 
Energy 





LANGSTON DAY 


CIENTIFIC research-work carried out 
recently in Oxford opens up strange 
possibilities of contacting the unseen forces 
which lie behind the visible world. It promises 
to disclose something even more fundamental 
than atomic energy, to prove that ‘animate’ 
and ‘inanimate’ are only relative terms, and 
to take science a long step nearer the view- 
point of religion, which insists on the basic 
unity of all things. It has discovered forms of 
radiation unknown to orthodox science, and 
by developing an entirely new form of photo- 
graphy, which depends upon cosmic energy 
rather than upon light, it is now able to con- 
firm some of its recent discoveries by visual 
proof. 

This new development is the latest step 
forward in what is called the New Physics, 
which is closely related to the work of 
Einstein. Our grandfathers in the heyday of 
Classical Physics believed in a universe of 
three dimensions built upon atoms, which 
they regarded as ultimate, indivisible * bricks.’ 
They felt sure that it was only a matter of 
time before science unravelled every mystery 
and led man to a complete knowledge of 
reality. It was this kind of science which 
drifted away from religion. But just when 
science was most cocksure, the pioneers of 
the New Physics appeared, and it gradually 
became clear that we were regarding reality 
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as the blind men in the oriental fable regarded 
the elephant. One blind man feeling the 
animal’s tail described it as like a snake, 
another running his fingers over a tusk was 
certain that it was more like a sharp stone, 
and so on. 

In the last fifty years the New Physics has 
been fitting things together into larger frame- 
works. For example, Einstein in his earlier 
theory of relativity showed that matter and 
energy are different aspects of the same thing. 
In 1949 he went a step further. In his general- 
ised theory of gravitation he forged a master- 
key for bringing all the phenomena and forces 
of the universe into a unified field. If this 
new theory is correct, we must expect to find 
a basic something behind all known forces, 
such as gravity, electro-magnetism, heat 
energy, and so forth, a something which is 
also the origin of all visible shapes and forms. 

In spite of its spectacular practical successes, 
modern science has not reached very far 
towards an understanding of this something. 
We build great power-stations and radio- 
transmitters, but we have no idea what 
electricity is. We predict with extraordinary 
accuracy the movements of heavenly bodies, 
but whether their motive force of gravitation 
is electro-magnetic energy or something else, 
we do not know. 

As to living processes, we are even more 
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ignorant. We are like spectators at some 
magical ceremony. Writing of the living cell, 
Sir Charles Sherrington says: ‘It is like a 
magic hive, the walls of whose chambered 
spongework are shifting veils of ordered mole- 
cules . . . a world of surfaces and streams. 
We seem to watch the battalions of specific 
catalysts, like Maxwell’s “demons,” lined up, 
each waiting stop-watch in hand for its 
moment to play the part assigned to it, a step 
in one or other great thousand-linked chain 
process.” 

The same writer describes how a fertilised 
germ-cell grows into twenty-six million million 
‘magic bricks’ to form a human embryo. 
‘Each cell,” he says, ‘has assumed its required 
form and size in the right place. . . . Each cell 
has taken on the shape which will suit its 
particular business in the cell-community of 
which it isa member. More still, it has done 
so as though it “knew” the minute local 
conditions of the particular spot in which its 
lot is cast.’ 

What is this strange force which orders the 
operations of billions of tiny workmen inside 
a living cell, which draws up plans and builds 
a baby as some superhuman firm of con- 
tractors might build a city? 

Science finds it exceptionally hard to answer 
this question. Everything from an atom to an 
elephant is accurately and beautifully de- 
signed, but how it is designed and what guides 
each ‘magic brick’ into its correct place in the 
general scheme is a profound mystery. A step 
towards understanding the enigma is the 
modern conception of the force field, an in- 
visible pattern built up of the interplay of 
various types of radiation. But what are these 
types of radiation? Those recognised by 
science will hardly meet the case. 


OME years ago a number of scientists who 
had been working in rather widely different 
branches of research found evidence of foree 
fields which could not be explained by Class- 


ical Physics. It appeared from their experi- 
ments that al! forms of matter, both animate 
and inanimate, were radiating some type of 
energy which belonged to no known category. 
This was a most unusual discovery, because it 
apparently lowered the barrier between the 
living and the non-living. 

Could this new type of radiation be detected 
by delicate instruments? Attempts to answer 
this question led to the new science of radionics. 


Enthusiastic pioneers went to work in America, 
France, Great Britain, and other countries, 
and strange new detecting instruments were 
invented. Some of these pioneers had little 
or no scientific training and they made claims 
which could not be substantiated, thus an- 
tagonising the qualified men. This was 
especially the case in America, where radionics 
has come to be looked upon as almost occult. 

In this country the subject was tackled 
quite differently by an engineer named George 
de la Warr, who gathered round him in Oxford 
a team of fully-qualified men, who were 
mathematicians, experts in electronics, nuclear 
physics, and so on. This team invented ex- 
ceedingly delicate instruments of a kind 
hitherto unknown to science, and by a long 
series of experiments they proved that these 
new radiations, and the force fields they 
create, do actually exist, and that they fit 
naturally into the New Physics. 

The question of how they fit led to an 
important discovery. Physics recognises about 
sixty octaves of radiations, ranging from the 
very long electrical waves, up through radio 
waves, light waves, X-rays, gamma-rays, to 
the Millikan rays, with inconceivably short 
wave-lengths. Were these new forms of 
radiation to be found outside these sixty 
octaves, either above or below them? 

For a long time the de la Warr team experi- 
mented with simple wave-lengths. Then it 
occurred to them to combine two or more 
forms of radiation, under the law of har- 
monics, into what is called a ‘wave-form,’ 
and at once they found they could produce 
the new radiations synthetically. Not only 
this, they found that they had hit upon one of 
the great secrets of the universe. The creative 
process, they discovered, works always with 
wave-forms to design its patterns. Wave- 
forms in all their myriads of variations and 
combinations sketch out the force fields which 
are the building-plans from which everything 
in the universe arises. 

This is looking at the thing one way: wave- 
forms build patterns or designs. It is also 
possible to look at it in the reverse way: the 
pattern or structure of a thing determines the 
wave-form which it radiates. Take an atom 
of silver. It is like an exceedingly minute 
planetary system, with electrons revolving 
round a central nucleus. Each of its infini- 
tesimal parts emits a certain vibration, and 
the net result is the wave-form of silver. Now 
combine it with nitrogen, oxygen, and hydro- 
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gen atoms to form a molecule of silver nitrate 
and you get a more complicated wave-form 
—that of the silver nitrate molecule. This 
molecule in its turn can be combined with 
other molecules to form another chemical 
compound, and at each stage there is a new 
characteristic type of radiation. And these 
radiations meeting and combining build up 
the Creator’s invisible designs. 


ADIOACTIVE substances send out radia- 
tions in all directions, but in this case 
we are dealing with something far stranger. 
Each atom sends out a narrow beam of energy 
like a tiny searchlight, and the astonishing 
discovery has been made that each of these 
beams lies in a definite direction. At midday 
by Greenwich time every atom of silver in the 
world is radiating a beam in the same direc- 
tion, whereas every hydrogen atom is radiating 
a beam in another direction. But for some 
mysterious reason each of these tiny beams 
swings steadily round the compass once in 
every twenty-four hours! 

It may well be wondered how it is possible 
to substantiate such an extraordinary state- 
ment. The answer is that by a new kind of 
photography developed in the Delawarr 
Laboratories during the last twelve months 
it is now possible to photograph these beams. 
The apparatus is too technical to describe, 
but it operates on the principle of the ultra- 
microscope and makes use of modulated 
ultrasonic energy. It is quite different from 
an ordinary camera, since no light falls upon 
the plate. The active medium is cosmic 
energy. 

Although this new photography is in its 
earliest infancy, the photographs so far taken 
are remarkably clear. If a photograph is 
taken of a specimen of silver nitrate, each of 
its elements—silver, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen—appears as a straight beam radiat- 


ing in its proper direction according to the 
time of day. 

A glance at one of these pictures shows 
exactly what is there. If there are impurities, 
these show up as additional beams which 
would not be there if the specimen were pure, 
and they can be identified at once by their 
directions. The value of this to chemists and 
analysts is obvious. It also has a vast field 
of application to biology and medical science. 
We may soon be able to discover some of 
Nature’s building-plans or to photograph the 
disease condition of a patient. 

Every atom, even every electron, emits some 
form of energy. What makes it do so? 
Evidently a something which is more funda- 
mental than the atomic energy with which our 
present-day scientists are so much concerned. 
For want of a better term it may be called 
cosmic energy. 

The de la Warr team have discovered that 
this cosmic energy is outside time and space 
and is therefore imperceptible to our special 
senses in its pristine form. But as soon as it 
is modulated—that is, as soon as it is made to 
combine with other kinds of radiation—it 
makes its appearance in some recognisable 
form. 

This great cosmic force has already created 
the universe, and it continues the eternal pro- 
cess of creation, manifesting itself through 
force fields which are governed by the law of 
harmonics. Certain experiments have shown 
that it is intelligent, and that the very words 
‘force’ or ‘energy’ are inadequate to describe 
it. This is the something which Sir Charles 
Sherrington and others have watched at work. 
A better term for it might be universal mind. 

This brings us very near to one of the great 
teachings of religion which affirms that we are 
all part of some fundamental unity. Science 
which at one time seemed to be contradicting 
religion is now discovering that the ancient 
truths are eternal. 


a 


The Faith of Xenophanes 


(6th century B.c.) 


One god there is of highest place, 
Above all gods and mortal men, 
Resembling not our human race, 
His form and mind beyond our ken. 


Denis TURNER. 





Hila the Timber-Wolf 





H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


ALCOLM and his big partner, Ohwall 

Blatin, were enjoying a supper of moose 
stew on the verandah of their cabin when 
Malcolm saw a movement of the undergrowth 
not far off. A prairie-hare or a snowshoe- 
rabbit, no doubt. So he reached for his light 
rifle, for anything for the pot was always 
welcome. The appetising aroma of their 
meal wafted on the still summer air, an atmo- 
sphere of relief after the choking cedar fumes 
which had invaded the place for days past, 
for that morning heavy rain had quenched 
the numerous fire-belts in the surrounding 
forest. Now only the sweet odour of charred 
logs remained to remind them of the peril 
through which they had passed. Again that 
slight and cautious movement in the under- 
brush, and Blatin saw it too. Silently both 
men approached, Malcolm with rifle ready. 
Suddenly Blatin bounded forward, shouting 
‘Hi-la! Hila!’ Then he stood looking down 
at something crouching at his feet—a male 
wolf-cub, too frightened to run, baring its 
white fangs and glowering up with fiery eyes, 
one of the many youngsters separated from 
their mothers by the forest-fires. 

*Hi-la! Fire-eyes!’ cried Blatin. ‘That is 
the evil at his soul. Timber-wolf all bad. No 
love or pity. Kill good deer, drive game out 
of the country. Keep your hands away, 
Malcolm, or he will chop your fingers clean 
off. Hi-la! Give me the rifle.’ 

But Malcolm swung the weapon out of 
reach of his excitable partner. ‘Steady now,’ 
he said. ‘It’s merely a starving puppy. 
We'll feed him, and maybe make good sled- 
dog of him.’ 

Blatin snorted derisively. ‘Good sled-dog 
of a timber-wolf!’ he mocked. ‘Never on 
your life, mon vieux! Might as well try to 
make a good saddle-horse out of a mustang, 
or a silk purse out of a sow’s lug. Look at 


his ears—look at his tail! Not a spot of sled- 
dog blood in him! All wolf, all bad. Vermin! 
Give me the rifle!’ 

Malcolm, however, was made of different 
material, and had a wonderful way with 
animals. Thrusting his big companion aside, 
he took a thong of rawhide from his pocket 
and dexterously looped it round the cub’s 
neck. ‘Now come on!’ he cried. ‘He’s my 
dog. See how meekly he follows! You leave 
him to me.’ 

He dragged the puppy, snarling and chok- 
ing, towards the cabin, while Blatin pranced 
behind yelling ‘Hi-la! Hila!’ Malcolm 
poked the cub’s nose into a dish of stew, but 
the little animal was too alarmed and savage 
to eat. Thoughtlessly Malcolm took a chunk 
of meat in his fingers and thrust it into the 
creature’s angry mouth, but instantly learnt 
his mistake. The cub snapped at the meat, 
but took Malcolm’s fingers as well, his pearly 
fangs penetrating to the bone. 

Malcolm swore, and Ohwall Blatin did not 
cry ‘I told you so!’ as he might have been 
justified in doing. He merely muttered: 
“You are one big cabbage! Never give a 
wild animal food in your fingers, not even a 
sled-dog. Hand over that rifle.’ 

But again Malcolm swung aside. ‘I was a 
fool, I know. I took a risk, and deserve what 
I got. You can’t blame the puppy.’ 


HEN Malcolm came out from bandag- 

ing his fingers, Blatin was holding the 

lead and the cub had nearly finished his 
dishful. They refilled it, and the little animal 
ate that too, for he was famished. When he 
was well fed, his eyes began to droop to 
sleepy slits. Malcolm noosed the rawhide 
round his muzzle, then lifted him and fondled 
his ears and caressed his coat, as his mother 
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might have done with her tongue. For a 
time the cub fought desperately, but, unable 
to bite, he at length gave the struggle up, and 
weak with weariness fell asleep in Malcolm’s 
arms. 

Blatin looked on disapprovingly. ‘Now 
what?’ he demanded. ‘You needn’t think 
you’ve civilised him, because you might as 
well try to civilise a rattlesnake.’ 

But Malcolm knew how to handle his big 
chum, as he knew how to handle animals. 
“Yes, now what?’ he echoed. ‘What do you 
think, Ohwall?’ 

‘I still think a bullet the best medicine,’ 
the Canadian answered. ‘If you think other- 
wise, listen here. I make a charm for him to 
quieten him, as Indians do with their wolf- 
dogs. Wait now.’ 

He produced a square of white seasoned 
cedar, and proceeded to carve a small cross 
out of it. From the cabin he got an old brass- 
bound dog-collar, to which he attached the 
cross, then he buckled the collar round the 
sleeping puppy’s neck. They secured him to 
one of the pillars of the verandah by means 
of a wand of hardwood, just as the Indians 
secure their dogs in the snow, so that they 
cannot gnaw themselves free. But the cub 
did gnaw himself free during the night, and 
showed his cleverness in the way he went 
about it, for he gnawed the rawhide loop 
round the post, thus getting away with the 
stick still fast to his collar. 

‘Well, we shall see no more of him!’ Blatin 
prophesied. But he was wrong in this. They 
took breakfast and all other meals this hot 
weather on the verandah, and scarcely were 
they halfway through when again there was 
a cautious waving of the underbrush. ‘Hi-la!’ 
shouted Blatin, ‘Hi-la! Soup!’—that being 
his way of announcing every meal. 

Out of the undergrowth, sheepishly, sus- 
piciously, sneaked the puppy, to have a dish 
set before him. As the youngster speedily 
emptied it, Malcolm said: ‘Hila knows at 
any rate which side his bread is buttered on! 
Leave him alone, Blatin. Don’t speak to him. 
Don’t even look at him. Let him get used to 
us. He'll come round in a day or two.’ 

Hila did come round. He hid in the 
thickets, except at meal-time, but at Blatin’s 
call of ‘Hi-la! Soup!’ he would magically 
appear, to feed at their feet. Two days of 
this and he would even come out wagging 
his tail cordially, from which it was but a step 
to the two men finding him at the door, to 
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whisk round them with puppyish yaps of 
greeting. He took to sleeping in his bed on 
the verandah, but still they kept their hands 
off him, knowing the horror wild animals 
have of the grip of human fingers. 

Hila grew apace, and was quite an upstand- 
ing cub when one evening Blatin remarked: 
“Be hanged to feeding a dern wolf on white- 
man’s grub. Smoked fish should be good 
enough for him.’ 

Hila must have understood him, for next 
morning he did not come to the yell of ‘Soup!’ 
They were halfway through the meal when 
he turned up, dragging through the bush a 
prairie-hare nearly as big as himself. That 
must have been the second he had killed, for 
he wanted no breakfast. ‘You understand!’ 
said Malcolm. ‘That’s the wolf in him. 
He’s old enough to kill for himself now, and 
to carry any surplus back to the home den.’ 

*I understand many things,’ returned Blatin, 
dreamily. ‘I understand that when he drinks 
he sucks like a horse, instead of lapping like 
adog. That is a bad sign. I understand that 
if he hunts for himself and lives on raw meat 
he will always be savage.’ 

‘Hang that, so long as he contributes to 
the pot,’ replied Malcolm. ‘You must admit 
that he’s making headway.’ 

‘Yes, but to what end?’ the Canadian 
questioned. ‘Once a wolf, always a wolf. 
No good can come of it.’ 


Hu did not misread Blatin’s deprecating 
glances in his direction. He knew which 
of the two was his master, and upon Malcolm 
he bestowed such affection as he cared to 
show. When Malcolm was absent he would 
search round with his yellow eyes wide open, 
his big ears cocked, watching in all directions, 
listening to every sound. As soon as Malcolm 
appeared, his face would light up; yet when 
Blatin appeared he would turn contemptu- 
ously aside and curl himself up. But hence- 
forth he needed no more feeding, and almost 
every day he contributed to the larder. 

The crisis came when one day Blatin, in 
the act of beaching the canoe at the creek 
margin below the cabin, raised his paddle for 
Malcolm to give him a tow ashore. For a 
moment it looked as though Blatin was about 
to strike Malcolm with the paddle, and in 
that moment Hila was at him. One lightning 
bound and the wolf had him by the forearm, 
holding him helpless, and backwards they 





went into the waist of the canoe, which, of 
course, capsized. 

They scrambled ashore, the wolf with a 
weather-eye still on Blatin. Hila had not 
bitten him, but Blatin had learnt the tre- 
mendous strength of his jaws. Malcolm 
laughed. ‘He'll make a proper police-dog,” 
he asserted. ‘He understands the master 
grip. It takes weeks to teach an ordinary 
dog to hold without injuring.’ 

Blatin, however, was outraged and furious, 
and Malcolm saw at once that his pet bade 
fair to stand between them. Their partner- 
ship, which had been a happy and peaceful 
one, was in danger of being broken. That 
would not do at the price of any wolf. He 
did his best to console his friend, but Blatin 
refused to be comforted. 

“What good can come of it?’ Blatin de- 
manded again. ‘He hates me, and some day 
will fix me.’ ; 

“Yes,” replied Malcolm. ‘But yesterday I 
think I saw you strike him with the paddle.’ 

‘What of that?’ cried Blatin. ‘Cannot a 
man strike any untrained dog? Which is the 
dearer to you—the wolf, or me? Attention 
here, Malcolm,’ he stormed on. ‘I say again, 
what good can come of it? In this country 


men do not take liberties with strange dogs, 
but strange or otherwise, that beast is not 


safe. You know it! We cannot drive him 
away now. To shoot him and be quit of him 
is the only way. It is always so with wild 
animals when they grow up. It is folly ever 
to bring them into our lives. No love, no 
pity. If you took him to a settlement it would 
mean a free fight with all the dogs in the 
neighbourhood. Doubtless he would kill 
some of them, and how many friends would 
that make for you? If the Indians came 
with their children, he might worry an Indian 
child. What then would be said about the 
man who kept a timber-wolf? Behind bars 
is the only place for such vermin.’ 

Malcolm had to admit it. He saw now 
that it had been an act of folly ever to have 
taken the cub. ‘Well,’ he admitted despond- 
ently, ‘we'll have to shoot him, then. But 
if you don’t mind, Blatin, I’d rather you did 
it. Somehow one gets specially fond of a 
truly wild animal—to win its affections, to 
master its ways, but, perhaps, as you say, 
it is too dangerous. He is a one man dog!’ 

At that, Blatin’s soft heart crumbled. He 
slipped his arm into his companion’s. ‘Wait 
a little till you see whether you can make a 
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sled-dog of him. If you succeed in breaking 
him to harness he may prove—superb. We 
will wait and see.’ 


EFORE the first snow came, however, 

another incident occurred. Malcolm was 
out with the falling leaves in search of small 
game, Hila accompanying him. Hila, when 
they hunted together, invariably brought 
more to the bag than shotgun and rifle, for 
his pounce was so swift that he could snatch 
a hare from its form or swoop down on a 
covey of grouse before they were aware of 
danger. But in the very heat of that day’s 
good hunting the wolf suddenly became pre- 
occupied and restless. He would sit down 
as though listening intently, then suddenly 
he dashed off into the thickets, and for an 
hour or two Malcolm saw nothing of him. 
He was, indeed, well on his way home when 
he spotted Hila standing under the trees not 
far off, looking at ‘im in a peculiar manner, 
and he was horrified to note that the wolf’s 
face was cruelly - his coat covered with 
blood. Only a few sconds Hila stood there; 
then, shaking his head, he crawled painfully 
into the thickets, and they were not to see 
more of him till his last dramatic entry. 

On reaching home, Malcolm learnt what 
had happened. That afternoon Blatin had 
shot a fine buck close to the shack. He hung 
it up from the verandah roof to skin and 
quarter, and in the midst of the work he 
suddenly became aware that Hila was lying 
on the top step at his side, his back towards 
him, bristling from end to end, and flat as a 
rag. 

Then things happened quickly. Blatin 
saw two big yellow cats bounding spread- 
eagle and green-eyed towards the verandah, 
and he realised that the scent of the deer had 
attracted them. He leapt for the door, and, 
as he leapt, so did Hila. He sprang to meet 
the cats, and he met them at the threshold— 
a struggling heap of bristling fur and flying 
fish-hooks. Hila had one of the animals 
down, but its strong hindlegs were at work, 
its paws about his neck. The other was on 
top of him, snarling and worrying, but Hila 
shook himself free, only to close again before 
they had time to rally. It was as savage a 
picture as Blatin had ever looked upon. 

By that time the man was in possession of 
his rifle, and he began to fire wildly, shouting 
*Hi-la! Hi-la!’ He must have hit both the 
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panthers, for they bounded off screaming and 
growling and leaving blood-trails behind 
them. For a moment Hila stood still, shaking 
the blood from his eyes. Then he bounded 
after them, and it was Malcolm who saw him 
next. 

*It was you, Blatin, he was protecting this 
time,’ said Malcolm. ‘Somehow he knew 
you were in danger, and came back to be 
with you. Probably he saved your life.’ 


HE snows came, the frost sealed the 
waterways, but whether or not Malcolm 

and Blatin would have succeeded in breaking 
Hila to harness they were never to know. 
Probably not. In all likelihood he would 
have fled at the touch of a rein, but by that 
time he seemed to have passed entirely out 
of their lives, and they thought that perhaps 
he had crept away and died after his mauling. 
They Were at work on their trap-lines now, 
generally together, though sometimes, where 
the waterways met or parted, they took their 
own lone routes. Silence was upon the 


northern woods, and in their dense furs the 
trappers moved like ghost men in a ghost 
world. Dawn was merely a colour display 


across the southern skies, but always it 
appeared to be-moonlight, with the aurora 
rustling and surging wanly and wonderfully 
across half the heavens. Now and then they 
heard wolves, though very far away, and to 
Malcolm it sounded like the voices of a vast 
multitude of little children high in the skies. 
But he thanked God no children were there 
in that land of awful solitude, where the 
silence crushed men into the depth of their 
own souls, till even the shuffle of their long 
snowshves seemed terrifying in its desecra- 
tion. 

As he sat by the campfire at one of their 
shelter cabins Malcolm would find himself 
listening—listening to the silence, which a 
woodsman should never do. He would look 
at his hands and clasp and unclasp his fingers, 
just to see life—movement, and to marvel at 
the working of the human anatomy. Then 
one night Blatin, watching him, burst into 
laughter. ‘You live too much in your own 
thoughts, mon ami!’ he reproached. ‘You 
need to look after that frostbitten face of 
yours, or it may cause trouble.’ 

*Look after your own ugly face!’ Malcolm 
snapped back at him. ‘That’s enough for 
one man to manage if you’ve any regard for 
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your fellow-beings!’ But the frostbite did 
get the better of Malcolm, with the result 
that he had to remain at their central cabin 
with his face in bandages, while Blatin hit the 
long white trail alone. 

One day Blatin was hurrying to finish his 
round of marten sets before the moonlight 
failed, when he heard wolves ranging for 
game not far off. The sound soon died, and 
he suddenly became aware that a storm was 
beating up. He shouldered his heavy gear, 
and decided to cut straight across the open 
ice of the lake for the shelter of the cedar 
sloughs. Then he paused, staring, as though 
he beheld a ghost. And a ghost it might 
have been, a big grey wolf standing and 
looking at him only a few yards off, and he 
could have sworn that from its neck hung a 
small white cross. ‘Hila—you devil, you 
fiend!’ yelled Blatin. ‘You bring your own 
pack to hunt me!’ 

He threw up his rifle, but at that moment 
the moon went out, and he felt the first whip- 
lash of the storm across his face. In pitch 
darkness he recalled his bearings and set off, 
but not for far. There was a roar which rose 
to a scream, and the wicked cold of it went 
through his furs like icy needles. He jerked 
up his hands to protect his eyes from the 
swirl of flying ice-particles, and as he did so 
he felt himself sliding, sliding, then down he 
went, whirling across the ice, head first, feet 
first, his mittened hands clawing at it in a 
frenzy to arrest himself. 

How far he travelled thus he was too dazed 
to know, but he knew that he prayed as he 
had never prayed before. Here and there in 
the inky blackness blowholes were dotted, 
and if he encountered one of these it would 
be all up. He heard the roar of the storm 
about him as he was whirled on, caught in 
the maw of the hurricane, lost in a sea of icy 
spindrift. Then came a shattering crash as 
he struck something. An island, no doubt, 
but—no, there were no islands on this lake. 

Blatin looked up, and found that he was 
clinging to the base of a giant white cross, 
and knew that his frenzied prayers had been 
answered. He could see it towering above 
him, its sheltering arms outflung, for it seemed 
to be faintly luminous, and he could see the 
spindrift flying about it. Just that one 
momentary glimpse, and he was beaten down 
again, trembling with cold, waiting for the 
merciful drifts to bury him. 

Time passed, and having lost count of it 





he suddenly realised that silence reigned, and 
that the stars were shining brightly. He rose 
unsteadily, his gear gone, groping for his 
compass, but too dazed and numbed to find 
it. He thought he was alone, terribly alone. 
Then again he saw that grey and sinister out- 
line close beside him—Hila, the timber-wolf! 
A shuddering cry broke from his lips, all his 
manhood dissolving. He thought his arms 
were about the sheltering cross—‘O Mary, 
Mother of Mercy!’ 

Then he became aware that the wolf was 
coming towards him, and again he saw the 
small white cross. It revived his faith and 
his manhood—Hila, wasted with hunger and 
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sickness, coming back with some of his 
puppyish greeting, and, as though in a bur- 
lesque of life and death, he cried melo- 
dramatically: ‘Soup, Hila! Soup!’ 

We cannot even read the minds of our own 
dogs in spite of all the ages of companionship, 
so who can read the weird mind of a timber- 
wolf, whose brain is so incomparably superior 
to that of any dog of our thresholds? But 
this we know, that Hila led Blatin home that 
night, and that they fed him back to strength 
ere he vanished out of their lives—this time 
for ever. 

But they never found the great white cross 
to which Blatin declared he had clung. 


Cornish Clay 





P. G. H. BAKER 


 p- most people a cup is merely a common- 
place article in daily use. Few realise 
that but for a happy accident in the 18th 
century which resulted in the discovery of 
china-clay in Cornwall they would still be 
drinking their tea from rough earthenware. 
It is this clay which gives our present china- 
ware its whiteness and sheen. 

China-clay or kaolin, to give it its proper 
name, is hydrated silicate of aluminium. It 
was first discovered in China, the home of 
fine pottery, in the early part of the 18th 
century by a party of missionaries who brought 
samples of it to Europe. The word kaolin is 
actually from the Chinese Kau-ling, meaning 
‘high ridge,’ the name of the hill in China 
from which these samples were obtained. 

To-day, the world’s richest supply of this 
clay comes from the district round St Austell 
in Cornwall. Formed by the weathering 
down of the granite cliffs throughout millions 
of years, the china-clay in Cornwall is 
estimated to be sufficient to last for a thousand 
years to come. 


But Cornwall is not the only source of this 
clay, for deposits have been discovered in 
recent years in Georgia (U.S.A.), Brittany, 


‘and Czechoslovakia. None of these has, 


however, so far produced any material of 
such quality or in such quantity as seriously to 
challenge the world-wide supremacy of the 
Cornish product, though geologists are still 
trying both in these places and in other likely 
spots. 

Cornish china-clay was first mined com- 
mercially about 1755. It was the discovery 
of a Quaker apothecary, William Cookworthy, 
of Kingsbridge, Devon. Walking one day 
about 1750 by the side of a stream near the 
village of Germoe, in south-west Cornwall, 
he absently stirred the water with his stick. 
Instantly the water turned milky white. 
Intrigued, he examined the clay in the bed of 
the stream and was immediately struck with 
its fine and smooth quality. In practice, 
however, the clay proved to be defective, but 
some five years later clay of requisite purity 
was found near St Austell. Fired by his 
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discovery, Cookworthy resolved to use this 
clay himself in the making of chinaware. In 
due course he set up a factory at Plymouth, 
and within a few months his handmade china 
was selling as fast as he could turn it out. 
Soon, too, the potters of Staffordshire became 
interested, and Cookworthy sold them large 
quantities of kaolin to mix with their ordinary 
clay. 


OWADAYS china-clay mining is Corn- 
wall’s most important industry. There 
are some fifty pits in all, mostly around St 
Austell, engaged in intensive production, 
which has been as high as 869,232 tons in a 
single year. The two thousand men employed 
in the industry are among the hardest workers 
in the country, for it is necessary to keep the 
process of washing and digging the clay going 
day and night. Any interruption would affect 
the removal of the impurities. 

Disposal of the vast quantities of waste 
extracted from the raw material by the various 
settling processes is one of the major problems 
of the industry. In addition, up to six feet of 
top-soil has to be cleared away before the clay 
is exposed, and this soil has also to be dis- 
posed of. The great tips where these materials 
are dumped are-just as much a feature of the 
landscape in the china-clay district of Corn- 
wall as are the huge slag-heaps in our coal- 
mining areas. 

Another major problem which restricts out- 
put is the present shortage of coal in the 
industry. Coal is used for practically every 
process connected with the mining and re- 
fining of china-clay. It provides power for 
the high-pressure hoses which wash the raw 
clay from the walls of the mine, and also for 
the pumps which lift the ‘wash’ on the next 
stage of its journey to the sandboxes. 

In the sandboxes the heavy quartz sand 
mixed with the clay is allowed to settle, and 
the wash is then pumped a stage further to 
the ‘micas,’ long shallow troughs where the 
finer particles of mica and quartz are re- 
moved. Thus purified, the liquid is led to the 
settling-pits, in which the finely divided clay 
is slowly deposited. 


The initial stage of the drying process is the 
filter-press, from which the clay emerges in a 
state resembling large chunks of soft cheese. 
These are taken to the drying kilns, where 
any moisture remaining is evaporated, leaving 
a soft white earthy substance, the form in 
which the clay is exported. 


T the present time china-clay is our most 
valuable raw-material export. Before 
the War about two-thirds of the total output 
went overseas, half of it to the U.S.A. To-day, 
with production hampered by shortage of 
coal, only about 75 per cent of overseas 
orders can be met. These amount to over a 
million tons every year and come from almost 
every country in the world. Naturally, under 
existing circumstances, orders from hard- 
currency countries are given priority. These 
are worth several million pounds annually, 
and when they have been executed the re- 
mainder of the output is distributed in pro- 
portion to other customers. 

The majority of the clay allocated for home 
consumption goes to the paper and pottery 
industries. The former absorbs about half - 
the amount, using it chiefly for giving the 
gloss to art-paper. Pottery takes another 
quarter, and the balance is distributed among 
many other industries— rubber, plastics, 
textiles, linoleum, chemicals, cosmetics, and 
medical supplies. China-clay is reputed to 
possess great medicinal qualities, especially for 
stomach disorders. At any rate, such ailments 
are practically unknown among the workers 
in the industry, a fact which many of them 
attribute to their habit of drinking the milky 
liquid. 

The china-clay industry has come a long 
way since William Cookworthy opened his 
first pit nearly two hundred years ago. Though 
at present the pits are not producing as much 
as they could, this is entirely due to lack of 
fuel and to the old-fashioned methods em- 
ployed in mining. With the removal of all 
restrictions on the use of coal and with the 
mechanisation of the equipment the industry 
should greatly increase its contribution to the 
export drive. 





The Swinging Dervishes 





E. GARFIELD EVANS 


IN mystical forms of religion, ecstasy plays 
an essential part, and in that mystical 
form of Mohammedanism practised by der- 
vishes it is artificially induced. This fact is 
fairly well known. What is less well known is 
the practice performed in this connection by 
a sect of Mohammedan mystics in Pakistan 
called the Swinging Dervishes. 

Some time ago, accompanied by my 
language-teacher, I laboriously threaded my 
way through a narrow streét in Lahore, gently 
elbowing a passage among crowds of sightless 
beggars and leprous human wrecks, clutching 
the familiar beggar’s bowl in mutilated hands 
and crying pitifully: ‘For the sake of Allah, 
brother!’ At the end of the thronged street 
stood the mosque erected over the spot where 
a famous Mohammedan mystic, Datta Ganj 
Bakhsh, had fallen dead centuries ago. 
Ascending the steps, we squelched myriads of 
sun-drenched bluebottles under our sandalled 
feet. 

As we were about to enter the wide doorways 
of the mosque we saw and heard, to our right, 
a vast crowd of men, whose excitement seemed 
to ooze from them as freely as the sweat from 
their semi-clad bodies. The fascination of 
sound, sight—and smell—proved too strong 
for my munshi and myself, so we squelched 
our way down the steps and by dint of per- 
sistent and polite manceuvring we at last 
reached the centre of the frenzied, exclusively 
male throng. There we saw about thirty 
bearded, unkempt, dust-sprinkled, and wild- 
eyed men squatting on the ground, cross- 
legged in Eastern fashion. They were clapping 
their hands in measured beat and intoning: 
*Allah-o-Akbar! Allah-o-Akbar!’ (‘God is 
great! God is great!’) 

After about a quarter of an hour of this 
rhythmic clapping and intoning, they separ- 
ated into two groups of fifteen, sitting facing 
each other and chanting in alternate groups 


the same cry as before, ‘Allah-o-Akbar! 
Allah-o-Akbar!’, for a further fifteen minutes, 
but now with an increasing rate and with 
great tensity. It was evident that the emo- 
tional and measured repetition of the divine 
name had an intoxicating potency. 


T length one of the men sprang from the 
ground and seized with terrifying sudden- 
ness a youth standing on the inner edge of 
this active human volcano. This was a signal 
for the two squatting groups to cease their 
chanting and clapping and to go to the aid of 
their leader. In a few seconds they stripped 
the young fellow naked and iied a thick rope 
to his right ankle. This done, they led him, 
with renewed clapping and chanting, to the 
foot of a huge banyan-tree. The loose end of 
the rope was now slung over a branch about 
thirty feet from the ground. 

The young candidate, or ‘seeker,’ as he is 
technically called, was then hauled up, pulley- 
fashion, until his head hung some three feet 
from the ground. When the loose end of the 
rope was secured to the tree-trunk, the 
dervishes resumed their squatting, and with 
renewed zest went on clapping and chanting: 
‘Allah-o-Akbar! Allah-o-Akbar!’ 

The two dervishes allotted to the task now 
twirled the suspended seeker like a top, and, 
by way of variation, threw him from side to 
side in a long pendulum movement, while the 
candidate himself assisted in the gyrations and 
swinging by violently wriggling, looking for 
all the world like a shining eel caught on a 
hook and trying vainly to escape. The 
seeker’s body glistened with sweat, and his 
long hair hung down towards the ground 
like a broom with flabby bristles. 

The wriggling, spinning, and swinging con- 
tinued for almost half-an-hour, by which time 
the closely-packed throng around us was 
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worked up into as feverish a state as the 
dervishes themselves. At this stage I felt that 
nausea was soon to get the better of me, and 
as I was submerged in smells and the frenzy 
of the stimulated crowd, aided by the dangling 
piece of glistening brown flesh on the 
rope’s end, it took all my strength of will 
to remain on my feet. The removal of my 
topee in order to make myself less con- 
spicuous in this gathering had exposed my 
head and neck to the scorching midday sun. 
I like to think that it was a ‘touch of the sun’ 
rather than personal squeamishness that was 
responsible for the strange feeling in the pit 
of my stomach. 


AS suddenly as it started, the young candi- 
date’s wriggling ceased, and the crowd 
grew all at once silent, as if life and death were 
balancing before their eyes. In this stillness 
the seated dervishes leapt from the ground as 
noiselessly as ballet-dancers. They let down 
the still, limp figure from the tree and loosened 
the rope from his ankle. The youth had not 
entirely lost consciousness, for his eyes rolled 
fearfully and seeingly. But no sooner had he 
been placed on his tottering legs than one 
of the frenzied dervishes seized him in a 
bear-like embrace, -wildly waltzing him for 
ten minutes round the shrinking circle which 
the panting spectators still left. The bearded 
sheik now abruptly released the seeker from 


his ardent embrace, letting him collapse, face 
downwards, on the ground, where he lay like 
a formless and discarded floorcloth. 

This was the stage towards which the whole 
process of swinging, spinning, and waltzing 
was directed. The seeker had at last attained 
*fana,’ or extinction, where the soul is utterly 
absorbed into the ultimate reality. From 
henceforth the seeker is known as the ‘ illumin- 
ated.” He will be able to say to the reality 
behind all things: 


‘Iam God. There is naught in Para- 
dise but God. I am He whom I love, 
and He whom I love isI. Weare two 
souls dwelling in one body. When 
thou seest me, thou seest Him; and 
when thou seest Him thou seest me!’ 


Contrary to one’s expectations, however, 
this momentous crisis in the life of the former 
seeker was treated with the utmost unconcern. 
Neither the crowd nor the dervishes took the 
least interest in the young fellow lying on the 
ground. Concentration on the idea of initia- 
tion left no room for the personal feelings of 
the initiated. Where he fell, there he lay un- 
touched. I was awakened out of my fascinated 
absorption by my language-teacher’s voice 
asking in a matter-of-fact way, ‘Shall we 
go now, Sahib-ji?’, as if he too, like all 
the rest, regarded the whole process as simply 
a piece of entertainment now finished and 
done with. 


The Trinity of Life 


Resplendent breaks the shining morn 
O’er childhood’s dawning day, 

Where Joy, on wings of song upborne, 
Sings of the rose without a thorn 

In glad sweet melody. 


When fades the joy of childhood years, 
And Life brings storm and stress, 
Hope with its rainbow arch appears, 
To soothe the noontide hour of fears 
With quiet blessedness. 


And lo! when Time's brief day is done, 
See, in the radiant west, 

The glory of Life’s setting sun 

Binds up the threefold age in one 
Within the realms of rest. 


GILBERT RAE. 





The Snowdrops 





NORMAN L. 


paves a great sigh, Dan’l waddled his 
huge backside as he took another stoop- 
ing step. His crinkled, weathered face was 
solemn and sad, his eyes burning resentment. 
Slowly he put forth a great, horned hand, 
more used, surely, to the plough-handle, to 
pluck another wretched snowdrop and lay it 
beside the solitary one in his box. 

The Foreman rose to his feet. The two 
countrywomen and the other two countrymen 
went on picking mechanically, turned away 
from him, hiding their work. ‘Now, come on, 
you people,’ said the Foreman, a note of 
impatience in his voice. ‘We must catch the 
early-morning train. We haven't half enough 
yet.” 

The two other men and the two women went 
on picking as before, still turned away. The 
Foreman’s mate was silent, for he knew that 
his boss was piqued at these country folks’ 
deliberate slowness. None of them realised 
that Dan’l was picking nothing at all. 

Snowdrops! What were they—gipsies who 
picked God’s wild-flowers to sell? Garden 
flowers, yes—though that was a woman’s job 
—but not snowdrops! No chance here for a 
man to warm himself on a frosty morning, 
loading the dung, with the furrows blurred by 
the weather and partridges whirring low over 
the grey-brown stubble. No chance here, 
with that ruddy Foreman always about, of 
building a quick fire on the edge of the copse 
while a man warmed his hands and took a 
draw of baccy. 

The Foreman and his mate filled their boxes 
and went off together towards the packing- 
shed. Instantly the five country folk stopped 
picking and, keeping their backs towards the 
Abbey windows, talked covertly one to an- 
other. 

*Be you cold, Margy?’ 

‘Cold? I dun’t know what to do with my 
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‘ands. I'll be dalled glad when we’m finished 
these here snowdrops, cuss °em. Tell thee 
what, if ’tis frosty like this in the marnin’, I 
bain’t comin’ in. The greenhouses is the 
place for women this weather, I’d say.’ 

“Aye,” said one of the men. ‘It is that. 
What a job to give growed men! I’ve picked 
’em, that’s all I can say. Whether they be 
right or whether they be wrong, I don’t know. 
Nor don’t care much, either. How be you 
gettin’ on?’ 

‘Oh, I got some yer,’ said the other man. 
*Cain’t say as I been too pertickler about the 
damned things. How many’s thee got, 
Dan’l?’ 

‘As many as I’m going to get,’ growled 
Dan’l. 

One of the men glanced into Dan’l’s box. 
He started to laugh. ‘How many doest think 
old Dan’l’s got?’ he said to the others. 
‘Three!’ 

They all looked round at Dan’l and quietly 
chuckled. 

*By gum!’ said Margy. ‘Wait till old 
Longshanks sees that!’ 

*Thee’ll get the sack, Dan’l.’ 

‘Ah. An’ a bag to put it in.’ 

They all fell to picking again, because the 
Foreman was on his way back. 

“Left is mate in the warm to sart ’em out,’ 
grunted one of the men into Dan'l’s ear. 
They were all picking silently, full of expecta- 
tion, waiting for the storm to break. 

The Foreman walked up between them, 
glancing into their boxes. Something in 
Dan’l’s humped-up attitude warned him that 
it might be best to leave him alone. The 
Foreman wasn’t a man to go looking for 
trouble, nor did he pretend that picking 
snowdrops in the frost was the best job in the 
Abbey gardens. He did, however, glance into 
Dan'l’s box, and what he saw there he recog- 
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nised as an affront to his authority. ‘What 
on earth do you think you’re up to, Dan’l?’ 
he said, conscious of the fact that the others 
were stretching their ears. 

Dan’l picked another flower and put it 
with the others. He did not answer. The 
Foreman stood there irresolute, hating his 
job. ‘What’s up with you, man?’ he asked 
sharply, anger by this time creeping into his 
voice. 

*I don’t like picking bloody snowdrops, 
replied Dan’! thickly. 

The Foreman controlled his anger with 

difficulty. For years now he had been hand- 
ling these country folk, always conscious that 
they would thwart him as much as they dared. 
Why, he did not know. He had always 
avoided an issue as much as he could, but this 
stupid man had him in a position which he 
could not afford to avoid. ‘Look here, 
Dan’l,’ he said, ‘we can’t choose our jobs. 
We must all take the bad with the good. 
You'd better make up your mind to do the 
same.” 
*I bain’t going to pick bloody snowdrops!’ 
said Dan’l with a snarl. He stood up, his 
broad face red with anger. The Foreman 
swore at him; he swore back. Soon they 
were raving at each other, hammer-and-tongs. 
The others went on picking, full of gleeful 
excitement. But the argument suddenly took 
a nasty turn. Hardly knowing what he was 
doing, Dan’l flashed out his great fist and 
caught the Foreman squarely on the chin. 
The Foreman stumbled backwards, tripped 
on an ivy strand, and, as he fell, clouted the 
back of his head on a stump. 

In shocked silence the others remained in 
their attitudes of picking, and gaped. Dan’'l, 
his arms suddenly powerless, stared at the 
fallen man before him. He knew instinc- 
tively what he had done. He had killed the 
Foreman—killed him stone-dead. 


genes felt purged, as if he had driven 
something out of himself which had been 
clogging his life. Indeed, he felt gigantically 
alive; like a giant with supreme power, re- 
garding, almost with detachment, this little 
destruction which the fringe of his power had 
wrought. 

And Dan’l had driven something out of 
himself. Behind him, over on the edge of the 
lawn, he sensed a nucleus of formless forces— 
dark and evil forces, composed of his own 
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frustrations, hurled into the outer void from 
his being by the violence of his act. 

But a mighty fear began to grip him, for the 
forces lost their formlessness, and gathered 
themselves into shape. They gathered them- 
selves into the shape of a creature with the 
outward semblance of himself. From the 
giant supreme, Dan’l suddenly dwindled to a 
puny creature, no longer master of himself, 
but the property of this malignant creature of 
his own creation, even now stealing over the 
grass to claim him. The Devil himself was at 
his heels, and Dan’! turned and ran. 


EFORE anyone had fully grasped the 

situation, the van which was to have 
taken the snowdrops roared out of the main 
gates. Dan’l was at the wheel, driving for 
dear life. He had at that moment no plan in 
his mind; no real reason for driving away 
like that, except that he wanted to leave that 
other Dan’l in the Abbey grounds, where it 
belonged. But he did have a fragment of an 
idea that the Master would be after him in 
his car, so accordingly he took to crooked 
country lanes which he well knew, in order to 
baffle pursuit. 

The lane before him danced in the morning 
light and wound itself endlessly beneath the 
bonnet of the car. Debris of old leaves and 
bramble stems all along the banks raced by as 
two sloping rivers. Boles of hazelwood, 
truncated limbs showing white, dry wounds, 
flicked by one after another like the monoton- 
ous cracking of a whip. Sparrows flew from 
the road into the air like splashed drops, and 
disappeared, and before him, over the hill, 
were rooks like ragged hearses floating in 
the sky. 

But Dan’! knew, slowly and inevitably, that 
he had a passenger. He dare not glance 
behind him, but he felt something or someone 
seated there, leaning forward eagerly, glancing 
with him at the dancing lane ahead. More 
than this, he became aware of not one pas- 
senger, but many—sinister, formless, evil 
fiends with long hair and half-carnal bodies, 
excited, and enjoying themselves hugely as 
they crowded together to watch him hurl 
himself to his own destruction. 

He bumped down an old wagon-road 
which led back into the valley. He wanted to 
go down upon the highroad again; back 
among ordinary human beings with no devils 
at their elbows waiting to claim them; back 





among the mundane, the unsuspecting, the 
ordinary human beings who, not knowing the 
enormity of his crime, would accept him by 
their very disinterest, their dispassionate bore- 
dom with their daily routine. And then, 
speeding along the rails, he saw the black line 
of the train—the train which was to have 
taken the snowdrops up to London. 

Down the track he bumped, and into the 
smooth road. The passengers behind sat back 
and conversed with one another in amused 
whispers. Dan’l came into the highway just 
as the train clanked by. He increased his 
speed to catch it, but it drew away from him 
with a monotonous clank of iron wheels, 
steam clicking like a huge clock, and ponder- 
ous pistons blurring steadily with invincible 
power. 

Panic seized him as the engine drew away 
from him, and the dull, expressionless car- 
riages crept by, one by one. Dull, expression- 
less carriages creeping by, with white, empty 
face-ovals pasted upon windows of grey glass. 
He cursed the van for its impotence, and 
cursed still more at the amusement of his 
passengers. 

He watched the train go tumbling away, 
with the back of the rear coach like some fat 
old woman’s behind; watched it creep up the 


line half-a-mile ahead, and pull in at the 
spider’s web of bridges and signals and grey- 


white sloping roofs. He could get no more 
speed from his van, and his panic mounted 
as did the jubilant joy of his passengers at his 
failure to escape them. 

But he had his moment of triumph. He 
pulled in at the station yard with the train still 
standing there, and he saw they were still 
unloading the luggage-van. He rushed to the 
booking-office and shouted for his ticket; but 
the clerk, unused to his broad accents, put 
his ear down to the maddening little hole in 
the ticket-window for Dan’l to repeat himself. 
Dan’! put his lips down to the hole and roared 
again, but the clerk still could not understand 
him. Both men stood looking at each other 
in perplexity; then Dan’l made a rush for the 
entrance to the platform, only to be stopped 
by the burly ticket-collector. There was a 
shout in his ears as he tried to get by. The 
collector pushed him back, and out of the 
corner of his eye Dan’l saw the suspicious 
white face of the clerk as he reached for the 
telephone. At the same moment there was a 
shrill whistle inside the station. One by one 
the carriages began to creep forward. Fora 
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moment Dan’! stood irresolute; he could 
still get aboard by hurling the collector to one 
side, but he saw the clerk speaking urgently 
into the phone, and so he raced back to the 
van. 

He was past caring. After all, if he could 
not get away from his wickedness, it did not 
matter much where he went. He thought 
about slowing down the van, but he found 
himself overshadowed by his evil—as if his 
arms belonged to one of those evil sprites 
behind him, and they, not he, were in control 
of the van. 

Impotent, he watched his hands clutching 
the driving-wheel, and watched himself being 
carried through impossible openings in the 
traffic almost with disinterest. May as well 
give up, he thought. His crime was the vilest 
in human affairs, and by it he inevitably 
belonged to them. No use trying to escape. 
From them there was no escape. He was 
now one of them. 

He was about to sink back, resigned, and 
let them get on with it, when at that moment 
his petrol ran out. The evil power immedi- 
ately left his arms; he was in control again, 
though nearly out of control—and just man- 
aged to pull up at the roadside in the nick of 
time. He sat back, looked round. The van 
was empty. There was no demon within 
himself. They had gone. 


ROSSING the road, Dan’l walked desul- 

torily into the fields. They seemed 
familiar. By the roadside, down the hill, he 
suddenly saw his own cottage. He hurried 
towards it over the stubble, and felt again that 
he was being followed—not by long-haired, 
formless demons, but by a crowd of men with 
huge brim-hats and square shoulders, pointed 
shoes and brilliant ties, holding in their hands 
coshes and knuckle-dusters, carrying guns. 
They walked steadily along behind him, so 
that he increased his pace; but they came 
faster, silently, as if confident of him even 
with his own haven in sight. 

Through his little back-garden he went, 
past the tools of innocent occupation there 
where he had last been digging. Panting, he 
reached the whitewashed porch, with his old 
mackintosh hung upon its blacksmith’s nail, 
his boots on the red bricks under the seat. 
Even as he reached for the door-latch, he felt 
a grip of iron upon his shoulder, which bore 
him down, even on the threshold of his home; 
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and he turned his head, terror-stricken, to look 
up into the face of—the Foreman. 


; AN’L,’ said the Foreman, ‘if you're 
determined not to do the ruddy snow- 
drops, you’d better get on up to the green- 
houses and do something there.’ 
He was still stooping before his box with 
the three solitary snowdrops in it; still stoop- 


ing there, motionless, cold, daydreaming. . . . 

‘I said if you don’t want to do ‘em, get off 
up to the greenhouses.’ 

Dan’l rose to his feet, box in hand. He 
walked off slowly towards the greenhouses. 

‘Why,’ said the Foreman incredulously, 
*I believe he was asleep!’ 

There was a general chuckle among the 
country folk, and they all went on picking, 
with their backs turned stolidly towards him. 


Hey-Ho—Come to the Fair 


CYRIL 


OUNDABOUTS, swings, coconut -shies, 

hoopla stalls, rifle-ranges, and booths 

of all descriptions form our idea of the modern 

fair. It is essentially and almost completely 

a place of hectic entertainment, with side- 

shows, monstrosities, and curiosities to add 
to the variety. 

To begin with, however, a fair was a 
temporary trading-centre, and nothing more. 
The word comes to us, it is true, from the 
Latin feria, ‘holiday’ or ‘festival,’ but 
through the French foire, which means simply 
a place where merchandise is brought. The 
Germans, however, call the fair Messe, 
‘Mass,’ which points unmistakabiy to its 
religious origin, while the people of Brittany 
are even more specific in referring to the fair 
as kirmiss, which, of course, means ‘church 
Mass.” 

The fair can be traced back as far as the 
year A.D. 300. At first, fairs were named after 
saints’ days, their duration being fixed as 
three days. The earliest fairs were formed 
by gatherings of worshippers and pilgrims 
who came together in sacred places, and 
particularly within or about the walls of 
abbeys and cathedrals on the feast-days of the 
saints enshrined in the respective buildings. 
As the fairs were held on sacred ground, 
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special precautions were taken to ensure 
that behaviour was orderly and seemly, and 
steps were taken to provide for honest 
dealing. When a fair took place in the 
precincts of a cathedral, for instance, every 
man bound himself by an oath at the gate, 
promising not to lie, steal, or cheat until he 
came out again. 

Fairs were of importance to the Church, 
for a great many cathedrals and monasteries 
obtained a considerable amount of revenue 
from their fairs. The right to levy toll was 
derived by the clergy from the Crown, and 
to this day, throughout Europe, no fair can 
be lawfully held save by grant from the Crown, 
or by prescription said to arise from a grant. 
In olden days toll from a fair was a matter 
of no little consequence. Rahere, the monk, 
was not unaware.of this. Court jester and 
minstrel to Henry I, he founded the priory 
of St Bartholomew, Smithfield, London, 
taking advantage of his position to secure 
the toll of the fair for the purpose of building 
his monastery. 

Sometimes, however, emoluments from 
fairs were used for other than religious ends. 
The fair at Stourbridge, which claimed to be 
the largest and oldest in the world, for it 
was traced back to the Roman general, 





Carausius, who proclaimed himself emperor 
in A.D. 287, was specially granted by King 
John for the maintenance of a hospital for 
lepers that had a chapel in the neighbourhood. 
Sometimes it happened that a fair was granted 
for the restoration of a town or village which 
had been destroyed by fire. 


HE vast majority of towns and villages 

in Europe were not of sufficient size and 

consequence to allow them to become trading- 

centres. Accordingly, it was the fairs of the 

most popular saints which attracted men in 

the greatest numbers, and thereby became the 
chief marts in every country. 

The fairs prospered because the traders 
attending them enjoyed particular privileges. 
They were exempt from taxes which made 
ordinary trading exceedingly difficult. France 
provides an obvious example of the benefits 
established by the fairs. There, the fair of 
St Denis opened a way for trade, but before 
this came about the goods of foreign merchants 
were subjected to taxes which halved their 
value the moment they reached the country. 
The fair of St Denis lasted from the 11th to 
the 20th of October, being opened by a 
procession of monks from the abbey dedicated 
to the saint. Later, the Parlement of Paris 
made the fair a holiday in order that the 
members might take part in the marriage- 
feast of commerce and religion. 

It was the free fairs of the Continent which 
invited and encouraged foreign trade, for 
merchants from other lands were exempt 
from every public impost, and their goods 
could not be detained. One payment only 
had to be made by the merchants, and that 
was the ordinary fair-toll. Also, they were 
subject to but one restriction. They were 
bound to remain throughout the whole period 
of the fair, selling their goods within the fair 
itself. Contravention of this restriction re- 
sulted in a loss of their privileges. 

Thus the great national fairs were centres 
of free trade, and merchants from abroad 
were not only expected to attend, but means 
were sought to persuade them to do so. In 
the year 1314 Philip IV of France complained 
to Edward II of England that English 
merchants had ceased to frequent the 
French fairs with their goods. He desired 
Edward to persuade them to resume their 
visits, and pleaded that, if persuasion failed, 
compulsion should be employed. 


HEY-HO—COME TO THE FAIR 


ATURALLY, amusements as a form of 
attraction were soon developed, and so 
the rich and powerful were enticed into 
attending, in order to take part in the games 
and contests, and to witness the shows 
provided. Perhaps it was at the fair that the 
desire to mix business and pleasure first found 
its most perfect satisfaction. 

The introduction of amusements, however, 
had ‘unexpected repercussions, at least as 
far as England was concerned. Because the 
fairs were held on sacred ground, it seemed to 
many of the clergy that entertainments were 
a form of sacrilege. Therefore bishops and 
priests preached against them, demanding 
that fairs should not be held either on con- 
secrated ground or on a Sunday. In the reign 
of Edward II these demands were conceded, 
and the character of the fair was undergoing 
inevitable changes. 

Amusements were introduced to enhance 
the value of the fair, but more specifically in 
order to attract the wealthy and powerful. 
In fact, the best entertainments were to be 
found at the fairs, which by now had become 
great shifting capitals of commerce. The 
nobles of Languedoc went in parties to enjoy 
themselves at the fair of Beaucaire; the nobles 
of Normandy were attracted to the fair of 
Gaibray; while the German princes and lords 
amused themselves every year at the two 
Frankforts and Leipzig. In this respect, 
Bartholomew Fair excelled all others, for it 
provided entertainments worthy of royal 
visitors. 

The owners and governors of the fair being 
chiefly of the clergy, they were bound to take 
steps to ensure that everything was sold 
according to just weight and measure. To this 
end they appointed clerks to mark and allow 
weights and to take reasonable fees. Fairs 
were not allowed to compete one with another, 
and this was prevented by a law forbidding 
the holding of two fairs within seven miles of 
each other. In addition, it was usual to 
compel all shopkeepers to cease independent 
trading in the neighbourhood of the privileged 
market. t 

By the year 1614, however, the clergy were 
gradually losing their hold on the revenues 
of the fairs. The fairs passed into private 
hands, partly at least because they were 
nurtured upon fraud. The reformed Church 
would have nothing to do with an institution 
which was so lacking in morals, and refused 
to take tribute from it. 
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N the 15th and 16th centuries the two most 

important fairs in England, as well as the 
two oldest, were Stourbridge Fair and 
Bartholomew Fair. At Stourbridge Fair an 
excellent proclamation was issued by the 
University of Cambridge in 1548. This was 
to the effect that ‘No brewer sell into the 
fayer . . . a barrell of good ale above tuo 
shillings—no long ale, no red ale, no sopye 
ale, but good and halsome for man’s body, 
under ye payne of forfeyture.’ In spite of 
these commands and of the fact that stealing 
from the booths was an offence carrying the 
death penalty, robbery at the fairs was all 
too common. 

In the 17th century the fair fulfilled a new 
function. It became a ‘labour exchange,’ 
where agricultural and domestic servants were 
hired for a year. 

There was no fair in England or Europe 
which could compare with Bartholomew Fair 
for amusements. Towards the end of the 
16th century it had become a place of peep- 
shows, booths, and small playhouses, where 
such plays as Richard III and Gay’s 


Beggar's Opera were presented. Even the 
leading actors of the day had their own 
personal booths where they produced and 
acted in plays both from English authors and 


French. The competition amongst these 
numerous playhouses must have been very 
great. Unfortunately, the fair had also 
become the happy-hunting-ground for 
dangerous characters who knocked down 
and robbed unwary victims without the 
least compunction, and a vivid picture of 
the fair in this and other aspects is given 
in Ben Jonson’s comedy Bartholomew Fair, 
put on in 1614. In 1752 Mr Birch, Deputy 
Marshal of London, died as a result of the 
beating he received at the fair. 

With the passing of the years the various 
amusements began to dwindle, and in 1798 
the question of abolishing the fair was 
discussed very seriously by the London 
Corporation, and a proposal was made to 
restrict the fair to one day only. This, 
however, was set aside as a measure which 
might produce in London a concentrated 
tumult, dangerous to life. In 1820 the 
Corporation purchased from Lord Kensington 
the old priory rights, and all the rights, 
interests, and privileges of Bartholomew 
Fair became invested in the City. This event 
marked the beginning of the end, and in 1855 
the fair was held for the last time. Other 
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fairs were destined to continue, two of the 
most famous being the fair of St Giles at 
Oxford and the ‘Mop’ at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

In England developments took place which 
made the traditional type of fair unnecessary. 
Populous towns and a sufficiency of dealers, 
to say nothing of improved methods of 
transport, made a ready exchange of goods 
an everyday matter. In consequence, the 
fair degenerated into nothing more than an 
amusement centre. Of this kind became the 
Greenwich Fair, Glasgow Fair, and Donny- 
brook Fair, near Dublin. 

Before the appearance of mechanical 
amusements provided by steam and electricity, 
each fair had an almost endless variety of 
sports and drolleries. Football, wrestling, 
yawning, cudgel-playing, throwing at cocks, 
sack-races, flying dragons, mock giants, 
monstrous fishes, and soaped pigs were but 
a few of the items which aroused laughter 
and gave pleasure. 


HE causes which led to the decline of the 

fair in the West have not yet operated 
so drastically in the East. Thus India preserves 
the fair at Hardwar, where the Ganges leaves 
the mountains. It will be long before the 
westernisation of India makes such fairs 
unnecessary, and probably the same may be 
said of Russia, which has several fairs of 
international fame. 

The best-known Russian fair is the Nizhnii 
Novgorod, founded in the 17th century. 
Before the First World War it was estimated 
that more than 100,000 people attended it, 
from both Asia and Europe. Even the 
Revolution did not destroy it, and it is of 
interest to find it described in an official 
Russian publication of 1923 as ‘an outstanding 
fact in the Soviet economic scheme.’ The 
total value of transactions registered in the 
fair in that year was 378,000,000 gold roubles, 
and these did not include private sales and 
those of less value than 1000 gold roubles. 
The space occupied by the fair was no less 
than seven square miles. 

In America the fair takes the form of 
agricultural shows, and in 1927 over 2000 such 
fairs were held in the U.S.A. and Canada. 

The fair has formed a significant part of 
the life of many nations. It would indeed 
be a matter for regret were it to disappear 
entirely. 





Kalevala 


Finland’s Great National Epic 





MADELAINE PARIS 


HE national holidays of various countries 

are like convex mirrors which, in al! their 
smallness, are able to reflect the image of a 
spacious hall; for the cherished memories of a 
nation and the way it commemorates them 
illuminate the people’s character and their 
whole approach to life. Europe’s calendar 
contains a disturbing variety of national holi- 
days, from the riotous gaiety of the Quatorze 
Juillet in France to the solemn dignity of 
St Stephen’s Day in Hungary. Every nation 
treasures the memory of some ancient battle 
or miracle, of some beloved king or venerated 
saint. Yet even in this striking pageant 
Finland’s contribution is outstanding and 
unique, for the 28th February of each year 
with its nation-wide celebrations is dedicated 
not to an historical event or personality, but 
to a great epic poem, the Kalevala. 

Since its earliest days, mankind has created 
a number of mighty epic poems; and from 
the Hindu Mahabharata to the Homeric 
epopoeia these cornerstones are firmly built 
into the very foundations of our civilisation. 
Being cornerstones, however, they have sunk 
deep under the weight they carry, and, as 
literary products, have fallen into the cate- 
gory of those books which most people read 
about, without ever reading them. The 
Kalevala is perhaps the only one of these great 
poems which, instead of becoming the ex- 
clusive pleasure of students and experts, still 
remains the spiritual stronghold of a highly- 
developed modern nation. 

Nothing is known of the epic’s early origin. 
Throughout the centuries of its unwritten 
existence it survived as an oral tradition. 
Professional singers, mostly wise old men, 
wandered from homestead to homestead, 
always attracting a large and interested 
audience. By long custom, the singers sat 


facing one another, their hands clasped to- 
gether, and, with their upper body swaying 
backward and forward, they recited their 
*runos’ to the people. 

Before technical civilisation could have 
killed this method of transmission, Elias 
Lénnrot, a Finnish physician, devoted his life 
to collecting and writing down the precious 
fragments. He was a strange enthusiast, this 
solitary pioneer, whom no difficulties could 
deter from his self-chosen task. Walking, 
roving, and driving through the immense 
distances of his country, especially in the 
more backward eastern provinces, he did not 
stop until he succeeded in saving the entity 
of this monumental epic, which otherwise 
would have been forgotten and lost within a 
few decades. On the 28th of February 1835 
he submitted his first collection of runos to 
the Finnish Academy; in 1849 he presented 
the complete epic, consisting of fifty runos, 
giving to the work the name Kalevala, which 
means land of Kaleva, Kaleva being the 
mythical ancestor of the heroes celebrated in 
the epic. 

Soon after the first publication, the echo of 
this epic grew and reached every civilised 
country of the world. Literary circles of all 
lands celebrated enthusiastically this unex- 
pected trouvaille, which brought so much 
primitive strength and beauty into the dry, 
rationalist atmosphere of the 19th century. 
Longfellow drew his main inspiration for 
Hiawatha from the Kalevala, so much so that 
both his rhythm and imagery constantly 
remind us of the Finnish source. In order to 
replace Hungary’s forgotten popular epic, 
Janos Arany, memorable regenerator of Hun- 
garian poetry on national lines, wrote mag- 
nificent narrative poems on his country’s past, 
endeavouring to create ‘something that could 
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range side by side with the Kalevala.’ More 
recently, the great Sibelius wrote some of his 
finest music under the spell of this epic, and 
Aksel Gallén-Kallela illustrated a number of 
its outstanding episodes with a series of 
unforgettable pictures. 

What, then, is the secret of the Kalevala, 
which not only inspired artists, poets, and 
scientists all over the world, but was also 
capable of remaining a constant source of 
strength and hope to a whole nation? 


HE fifty runos of the Kalevala preserve the 

entire prehistoric world of an ancient 
people as freshly and completely as a drop of 
amber preserves an insect throughout the 
centuries. For the Finns, its lecture is a happy 
pilgrimage back into the golden age of their 
country. And as soon as the foreign reader 
starts listening to these enchanting verses, he 
finds himself in the amazing surroundings 
of a long-sunken world, which, however, 
» seems to be strangely familiar. 

This familiarity leads us back to our own 
earliest years, for the Kalevala, this cosmic 
report, dates from the moment when, as in 
every individual childhood, the created world 


is still so young and unsettled that it is the 
extraordinary happenings which appear to be 
normal, and magic is almost identical with the 


phenomena of nature. The whole epic is 
based on the elementary astonishment of 
primitive man, which, at least temporarily, 
is also present in the minds of young children 
of civilised ages. No wonder then that this 
archaic poem in its unspoilt antiquity gives 
the modern reader the sensation of some half- 
remembered dream, closely akin to the fairy- 
land of his own childhood. 

The adventures of the Kalevala, then, take 
place in a pantheistic world that is still en- 
tirely dependent on Nature. Man is young, 
inexperienced, and unemancipated from the 
surrounding world, and his own conscious and 
unconscious life form an unbroken unity. He 
is only part of the great scene, sharing it with 
major and minor deities, fairies, magicians, 
wild and domestic animals, plants and planets. 
The earth is still in the making, and its 
development is accompanied by miracles, 
catastrophes, and all manner of uncanny 
happenings. 

Ukko, the Supreme God, reigns over this 
unruly scene benevolently, though in a vague 
and undefined way. He is the Old Man of all 
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pagan heavens, who does not interfere with 
affairs unless one or another of his creatures 
asks him to do so. On such occasions he is 
compliant and helpful, producing clouds, 
tempests, and other wonders, but he leaves 
the running of the world to his heroes. For 
it is the heroes who preside over this primitive 
cosmos—human beings vested with super- 
natural powers, strange magicians, represent- 
ing the interim grade between men and gods. 
They are the guardians of their people and 
protect them from enemies and evil powers, 
yet their superhuman qualities do not prevent 
them from having very human problems and 
difficulties themselves. 

All inhabitants of hero-land are conscious 
of Creation’s mysteries. The old bards recite 
them as though they had occurred only a few 
generations before their own day, and the 
greatest myths and secrets which have ever 
since puzzled mankind’s imagination are 
treated by them like family traditions known 
from hearsay. Indeed, they know and believe 
that the world originated in a teal’s egg, which 
rolled down from the Water-Mother’s knee 
and broke to pieces, the lower fragments be- 
coming the earth, the upper ones the heaven, 
while the upper yolk transformed itself into 
the sun, and the upper white into the moon. 

Kaleva, the Titan who gave his name to the 
land, is familiarly referred to as a great and 
beloved ancestor. Antero Vipunen, another 
Titan, who perhaps is identical with Kaleva, 
lies buried under a wilderness of trees, and 
although seeming to be very prehistoric even 
to Kalevala’s people, yet can be awakened in 
extreme emergency. 

Kaleva’s land or Kalevala, that is Finland 
proper, represents the land of goodness, of 
heroes and prosperity, which is in constant 
struggle with Pohjola, the ever-misty northern 
land of evil. The epic’s plot is concerned 
with the fight of these two realms, relating 
marvellous adventures, as befits this heroic 
age. Finland’s geographical position amply 
justifies the myth of the battle between 
Kalevala and Pohjola. The long winter with 
its interminable darkness, the cold, the snow, 
the frost, the cruel storms which destroy the 
crops and spread sickness among the people 
come from the north. The vast, treeless 
expanses of Lapland, their solitude and silence, 
create an uncanny atmosphere of terror and 
depression—thence the notion that Pohjola 
is the country of malevolent magicians and 
sorcerers. 





ALEVALA’S battle against Pohjola is led 
by the three main heroes of the epic— 
Vainaméinen, Ilmarinen, and Lemminkdinen. 
Old and steadfast Vainiméinen, the greatest 
of these heroes, is the son of the wind and the 
Water-Mother, who needed seven centuries 
to give birth to her child. Therefore, already 
at the moment of his birth Vainamdinen is old 
and almost all-knowing. He sets out to 
complete the work of the creation, for the 
earth is yet barren. As soon as he sows trees 
and plants shrubs and herbs, Nature comes 
to life, with birds twittering in the woods, and 
flowers blossoming forth. With the usual 
faltering logic of dreams, the epic does not say 
anything about the creation of other human 
beings, yet the third runo speaks of an 
inhabited world. 

Vainaméinen’s first and foremost character- 
istic is his attachment to music. This northern 
Orpheus is the custodian of magic songs, and 
the epic’s leitmotif, the idea of word-magic, is 
centred in his figure. Briefly, this idea means 
that the essence of all creatures and things is 
condensed in their name, and anybody who 
is in possession of their name and ‘Word of 
Origin’ has in consequence infinite power 
over them. 

It would lead far to expound the relation- 
ship of this conception to similar or identical 
beliefs among primitive tribes, but the whole 
philosophy of the Kalevala is based on it. 
Vainaméinen knows an immense wealth of 
words of origin, and achieves incredible feats 
by singing his songs of wisdom. On the other 
hand, all his difficulties are caused by his 
ignorance of an essential word. Perhaps the 
best example is his song-duel with Jouka- 
hainen, a malicious youth who is jealous of 
him and decides to put an end to his power. 
Vainaméinen sings his foe into a swamp: 


Day by day he sang unwearied, 
Night by night discoursed unceasing, 
Sang the songs of by-gone ages 
Hidden words of ancient wisdom, 
Songs which all the children sing not, 
All beyond men’s comprehension, 

In these ages of misfortune, 

When the race is near its ending.* 


Like Orpheus, he is also credited with in- 
venting a harp, the kantele, which is still 
widely played in Finland. First he makes it 





* The quotations throughout are from W. F. 
Kirby’s translation in Everyman’s Library (2 vols., 
1907). 


KALEVALA 


from the jawbones of a big pike, and, when 
this original harp is lost, he makes a second 
one of birchwood, adding to it the gold that 
flows from birds’ throats, and making strings 
of the hair of a girl who softly sings to herself 
on a hill, waiting for her sweetheart’s return. 

The second hero, Ilmarinen, is the primeval 
smith, the representative of this all-important 
craft of primitive man. His figure is less 
colourful than that of Vainimdinen, although 
his skill with the hammer gives him the rank 
of an artist. He, too, is a powerful magician 
and the maker of the Sampo, the miraculous 
mill of riches, which provides its owner 
with wheat, salt, and gold, and eventually 
becomes the bone of contention between 
Kalevala and Pohjola. 

The third hero, Lemminkdinen, whom the 
epic calls also Kaukomieli, that is, ‘distant- 
minded,’ can be described as a northern Don 
Juan, poet, boaster, and adventurer. Lacking 
the advantages of noble descent, he makes up 
for this deficiency with his handsome appear- 
ance and well-turned speech. Hot-headed, 
inconsiderate, he constantly gets into serious 
difficulties, even to the extent of losing his life, 
and is only resurrected by his mother’s in- 
vincible love. 

Incidentally, Kalevala’s women are almost 
as heroic as its men. Lemminkdinen’s mother 
brings back her son from dreadful Tuonela, 
the land of the dead, enlisting Nature’s help to 
carry out her terrifying task. Joukahainen’s 
sister, tender little Aino, prefers death to 
marrying old Vainimédinen, and becomes a 
fairy of the lake. And Louhi, Pohjola’s 
mistress, is strong and heroic enough to fight 
against Vainimdinen himself. 

There is plenty to fight for, since all three 
heroes repeatedly wander to the hostile North 
to woo Louhi’s beautiful daughter. 


Lovely was the maid of Pohja, 
Famed on land, on water peerless, 
On the arch of air high-seated, 
Brightly shining on the rainbow 


says the epic in her praise. But most of the 
heroes’ pilgrimages are fruitless. Vaina- 
méinen is rejected on account of his age. 
Lemminkiinen is outwitted by old and gap- 
toothed Louhi, who challenges him to per- 
form impossible feats for her daughter’s hand. 
Finally, Ilmarinen, the smith, finds favour in 
the maiden’s eyes and, after great trials, is 
allowed to marry her. 

However, even this family tie does not 
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ameliorate Kalevala’s and Pohjola’s relations, 
and a terrible war is fought for the Sampo, the 
magic mill. Neither side achieves victory, and 
the Sampo breaks into pieces. Most of its 
fragments are scattered over Kalevala’s land 
and lakes, thus ensuring prosperity and happi- 
ness to its people, and Louhi can grasp only a 
tiny piece of the mill’s painted cover—‘* Hence 
the poverty of Pohja, and the starving life 
of Lapland.’ 


T= last runo concludes the great pagan 
myth in a contrastingly Christian spirit. 
It relates the story of the virgin Marjatta, who 
miraculously gives birth toa son. This child, 
being baptised King of Carelia, annoys old 
Vaindméinen so much that he leaves his land 
in a copper boat, going to live in a country 
between earth and heaven. 


Thus Christianity came to Kalevala, and, 
although the age of heroes receded into the 
distant past, its timeless story is yet alive in 
modern Finland. The small nation, which 
in our own day has repeatedly defended its 
freedom in an almost unimaginable way, 
keeps gaining strength and hope from the 
beauties of its great myth. And each year, 
on the 28th of February, the people com- 
memorate old and steadfast Vainimdéinen, 
the symbol of their national genius, reciting 
the words of his farewell: 

May the time pass quickly o’er us, 
One day passes, comes another, 
And again shall I be needed. 

Men will look for me, and miss me, 
To construct another Sampo, 

And another harp to make me, 
Make another moon for gleaming, 
And another sun for shining. 


I 


The Way of Love 


I loved you once—how long ago? 
So long ago that I forget 

The dearness of you—ah, but no! 
Sometimes I do remember, yet: 


Remember moments, shared by two, 
That were a soul’s eternity; 

The little, silly things we’d do, 
The laughter that our love set free: 


Remember pain that pierced and slew, 
And parting, like the knell of death, 

And love which, buried, sprang anew 
In every minute I drew breath, 


Informing all the simple things, 
And charging every source of power, 
Uplifting leaden thoughts on wings, 
And steadfast in the deepest hour. 


No green so tender, scent so rare, 
Never before so blue a sky; 

No beauty flowers but you are there: 
It will be so until I die. 


Until I die and all we are 

Is joined in the great stream of living 
That springs unknown and goes afar, 

The one great Love, the constant Giving. 


MARJORIE HERBERT. 





His Last Well 





VICTOR 


N the platform of the tall oil-derrick the 
driller was anxiously studying his indi- 
cator-board. Below him the powerful Diesel 
engines drove the massive rotary-table which 
turned the long string of drilling-rods con- 
nected to the steel drilling-bit, churning and 
chopping at the hard rock, six thousand feet 
below. Above him the great girders towered 
like a gigantic steel finger pointing to the 
blackness of the night sky. Normally, above 
the roar of the engines he would have heard 
snatches of song from his men, but to-night 
they were silent with that air of alertness 
produced by the threat of danger. They were 
getting near the end of the bore. 

Out of the corner of his eye the driller could 
see the bright lights of the town some four 
miles away, and probably wished that he was 
there enjoying himself with some of his friends, 
rather than standing on this vibrating plat- 
form staring anxiously at an indicator-board. 
Still, he thought, no doubt, that if anything 
did happen on his shift he would have the 
honour if all went well. 

Presently he could see the twin headlights 
of a car coming in the direction of the well. 
This would be the master driller, who always 
seemed to be on the spot at the crucial 
moment. Within a few minutes the car was 
at the well, and, sure enough, out stepped the 
master driller, a stocky little man, whose chin 
stuck out pugnaciously as though he was 
ever looking for trouble. As he climbed 
the derrick stairs he spoke to no one, not even 
the driller, whose eyes never left the indicator- 
board. 

There they stood, the driller with his hands 
on the controls and his foot on the brake- 
pedal, with his boss behind him, both watch- 
ing the wavering needles. 

‘Only twenty-five more feet to go,’ said the 
driller without taking his eyes from the board. 


HARDIE 


‘Perhaps,’ said the boss. Then, after a 
pause: ‘These geologist fellows aren’t always 
accurate, you know.’ 

‘Perhaps not, but let’s hope they have 
calculated right as far as gas-pressure is con- 
cerned, anyway. I wouldn’t like the well to 
blow its top with me standing here.’ 

‘We are pretty safe as far as that is con- 
cerned. That new blow-out preventor we 
fitted will take any pressure this field is likely 
to offer, and some more besides.” 

‘Yes, but we are on the crest here, and three 
miles from the nearest producing well. Who 
is to know what’s below here?’ 

‘Might only be a dry hole for all we know,’ 
was the boss’s reply. 

‘On the other hand, it might be a gusher,’ 
said the driller. 

*That’s not likely when we are drilling on 
the crest of the hill. If there is anything at all 
it will be gas.’ 

*I think I'll increase the pressure a couple 
of tons to speed up the boring.’ 

‘All right. But no more. We are getting 
pretty close, you know.’ 

The master driller moved to the edge of the 
platform and leaned over the rails. ‘Hey, you 
down there,’ he shouted to the man who was 
examining the cuttings from the rocks as they 
came through the pipe with the heavy drilling- 
fluid, ‘what’s coming now?’ 

*Still chalky clay, sir,, came back the 
answer. 

“No signs of oil or gas?’ 

‘None, sir,’ was the reply. 

*H’m.’ 


HE master driller returned to the indicator 
and took up his stance once again behind 

the driller. Fifteen minutes passed without a 
word between the men. The rotary-table was 
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turning more slowly now, as the driller had 
slackened the rate of drilling. ‘Fifteen feet 
to go if all the calculations are correct,’ said 
the driller. ‘The pressure-needle seems to be 
behaving a bit queer, doesn’t it?’ 

“It’s been flickering badly for the last two 
minutes. Probably a choke somewhere, or 
else we are getting near something. Better 
stop drilling for a while, and see what 
happens.” 

The driller lifted the drilling-rods a few 
inches from the bottom of the hole, but 
allowed the rods to keep turning, in order to 
prevent the heavy drilling-fluid from gelling 
while the master driller once again went to 
the edge of the platform. ‘Anything new?’ 
he called to the man on the discharge-pipe. 

‘Nothing, sir, except that there’s a little 
more sand coming than before.’ 

The master driller returned to the indicator- 
board and studied it closely again. ‘Needles 
still fluctuating. Must be gas in the hole 
somewhere.” 

“We will soon know when it comes out the 
discharge,’ said the driller. 


HILE they waited for the gas to come 

up, the driller and his boss spoke not a 

word. The former looked up at the huge 

elevator, which raised and lowered the column 

of drilling-rods, and his eyes followed the long 

lines of the steel rope up to the top. He could 

see the face of the man on the fingerpost, 

some hundred and twenty feet above him, as 

he stared down at the platform, probably 
wondering why the drilling had stopped. 

The driller’s thoughts took him back to the 
time when he had worked up there, his freedom 
of movement restricted to the narrow plat- 
form which they called a fingerpost. It was 
gruelling work when the drilling-rods were 
being withdrawn from the hole, or lowered 
into it, because the man up there had to attach 
or detach every rod from the elevator. These 
rods were heavy to handle, and often behaved 
very awkwardly as he tried to stack them 
together on their ends. He had hated that 
part of his training—exposed to the cold in 
winter, heat in summer, with no one to talk 
to for eight hours on end. It wasn’t so bad in 
daylight. One could always look around and 
admire the view, although even that grew 
tiresome after a while. But in the night-time 
one’s view was restricted by the lights on the 
derrick to the drilling-platform and its lattice- 
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work. ‘Glad these days are past, anyway,’ 
said the driller to himself. 

His thoughts, however, were rudely shat- 
tered by the shout from the man on the 
discharge-pipe: ‘Gas coming up!’ 

‘Drill on a bit more,’ ordered the boss, 
‘but take it very slowly. We are not far away 
now.” 

The whole structure of the derrick shook as 
the boring-tool once again engaged in battle 
with the rock below. Both men stood with 
their eyes glazed to the indicator-board, 
studying the flickering needles. 

‘Call the man off the fingerpost,’ roared the 
driller above the din to a passing assistant. 
‘We're nearly there.’ 

Hardly had the words passed his lips, how- 
ever, when suddenly the derrick seemed to go 
berserk. 

‘The drilling-string is rising,’ bawled the 
driller, above the noise of the now racing 
engines. 

*Pull them up, pull them up!” yelled the 
boss. ‘Shut the discharge-valve.’ 

As the driller hastened to comply, his eyes 
were on the elevator and the slack ropes above 
him. He could see the man from the finger- 
post trying to clamber through the trap-door 
of his platform. ‘Hurry, man, hurry!’ he 
screamed. 

His words were drowned by the shout from 
his boss by his side. ‘The well’s going to blow 
its top! Look at the pressure! Get off the 
platform. Every man for himself. Switch 
off the Diesels.’ 

Both leapt from the platform almost simul- 
taneously and ran for it. Barely had they 
gone fifty yards when it happened. There 
was a loud explosion as the crown-head burst 
asunder, unable to withstand any longer the 
terrific strain. Then a huge fountain of mud 
knocked the wooden flooring of the platform 
into matchwood. 

‘We're off just in time,’ gasped the boss. 

‘Yes, but what about the man on the 
platform?’ panted the driller, as they turned 
to survey the wreckage from a safe distance. 
*He’s still up there.’ 

‘The fool! He’s going up instead of down. 
He’ll be gassed before he gets to the top.’ 

‘He is trying to avoid the drilling-mud. If 
he goes down, it will knock him off.’ 


T= mud had sprayed everything for 
hundreds of yards around, and now a 





new danger took over. The mud suddenly 
stopped, and with a roar the gas under the 
tremendous pressure forced itself up the steel- 
lined hole. 

‘He will never make it now,’ cried the driller. 
*The gas will get him.’ 

The man was now almost ten feet from the 
very top of the derrick, his white face illumin- 
ated by the flare from the lights on the frame- 
work. If he could reach the top he might 
have a chance. 

Fate, however, as it turned out, decreed 
otherwise. 

‘Oh, my God!’ wailed a workman who 
had joined the pair. ‘He will be roasted.’ 

Friction of the gas against the pipe, or 
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possibly some spark from flying metal, had 
set the gas alight. 

Like a giant acetylene torch the searing hot 
flame enveloped the derrick, and with a long, 
anguished yell the man on the top fell head- 
long to the shattered derrick floor. Perhaps 
it was better that way than to have reached 
the top platform and be roasted up there. 

The light from the huge roaring torch lit 
up the scene for hundreds of yards around, 
and the master driller turned round to speak 
to his driller. But the driller didn’t hear him. 
He was lying on the ground, very, very still. 
When the well blew up a long sliver of steel 
had pierced him in the back. He had drilled 
his last well. 


in Tights 


The Life and Loves of Adah Isaacs Menken 





RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


DAH ISAACS MENKEN sat in a box 
with her friend Charles Reade on the 
first night of the dramatisation of his novel 
It is Never Too Late to Mend when Tomlins, 
the critic of the Morning Advertiser, got up 
from his seat in the stalls and led the violent 
and rowdy protest against the realism of the 
prison scenes. When Menken died, Reade 
recorded in his diary: ‘A clever woman with 
beautiful eyes—very dark blue. A_ bad 
actress, but made a hit by playing Mazeppa 
in tights. . . . Menken talked well and was 
very intelligent in private. She spoilt her 
looks off the stage with white lead, or what- 
ever it is these idiots of women wear. She 
did not rouge, but played some devilry with 
her glorious eyes, which altogether made her 
spectral. She wrote poetry. It was as bad 
as other people’s—would have been worse if 
it could—Reguiescat in Pace. Goodish heart. 
Loose conduct. Gone.’ 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti said she was ‘a 
stunner.’ London wits called her ‘Cleopatra 
in a crinoline.’ American prudes jeered at 
her as ‘The Naked Woman.’ Swinburne 
wrote: 


Thou wert fair in the fearless old fashion, 
And thy limbs are as melodies yet. 


She was ‘shaped for loving.” Another poet, 
Frederick Locker-Lampson, remarked, in a 
truly‘happy example of his accustomed wit: 
‘From what I have heard, I am inclined to 
think that, like some other splendid women, 
she may have been a handful as well as an 
armful!’ 

That was how they spoke of the woman 
who stormed London in the ’sixties. Much 
was known of her, still more conjectured, and 
she herself, imaginative and romantic, greatly 
helped to create and build up the fantastic 
stories told of her. 
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DAH ISAACS MENKEN was born in 
1835 in New Orleans, and her parentage, 
like her birth certificate, has long since been 
lost. Her accounts of her father varied from 
day to day; he was in turn a Scot, an Irish- 
man, and a Spaniard. There is some authority 
for supposing that her father was one Joseph 
McCord, a native of London, though when 
Adah signed the register on the occasion of 
her first marriage it was with the name of 
Adah Bertha Theodore. She told. George 
Augustus Sala that her father was a Spanish 
bullfighter, and signed her letters to Edwin 
James, a New York journalist, as ‘Dolores 
Adios Los Fuertos,’ a name she also used 
when she introduced herself to Rossetti and 
Swinburne in 1865. 

Her father died, and her mother married 
again. Nothing is known of her stepfather 
except that he had a love of literature and 
made Adah share it. Very early she had to 
earn her own living, and did so at first by 
teaching French in a school for young ladies. 
(In later years, Paris found her French ludi- 
crous.) The next record is of her dancing 
with her half-sister in the French Opera at 
New Orleans, the two being billed as ‘The 
Sisters Theodore.’ A few months after that 


she was being taught to ride and was dancing 


in Franconi’s travelling circus. 

At the age of seventeen she met her first 
husband. The marriage did not last long, 
and pending a divorce she went to dance in 
Mexico. Returning through Texas, she was 
captured by Red Indians and, according to 
her own account, only avoided becoming the 
chief’s squaw by discovering a ‘bond of sister- 
hood’ between her and Laulerack, the other 
bride-to-be. The two escaped, but rode into 
an ambush of the Rangers, a volley sending 
Laulerack’s soul to ‘the Happy Hunting 
Ground.’ She wrote a poem to Laulerack— 
: . that dark-eyed one, whose bounding 
heart God folded up.’ 

When she came of age, she married her 
Jewish singing- master, Alexander Isaacs 
Menken. She used his name for most of her 
life, and for him gave up her religion and 
adopted the Jewish faith. But when he asked 
her to give up her cigarettes it was too much, 
and they parted. 

For a time she was a model in a sculptor’s 
studio, then she travelled from one small town 
to another in theatrical companies good and 
bad, acting with Edwin Booth, James Hackett, 
and James Murdoch, but her flashing looks 
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and finely proportioned body always made 
more appeal than her acting. What renown 
she gained was in such male parts as Rob 
Roy, Robert Macaire, and Jack Sheppard. 
She ‘dashed at everything in tragedy and 
comedy with a reckless disregard of con- 
sequences.” 


DAH was not happy. She felt that 

Rachel’s genius burned in her breast; and 
at Nashville she persuaded the management 
to let her play Lady Macbeth. On the morning 
of the performance, with disarming frankness, 
she confided to Murdoch, the Macbeth, that 
she knew nothing of the part and couldn’t 
remember her words, but that rather than 
confess herself unequal to the task she was 
determined to go through with it. Prompted 
line by line by Murdoch in kilt and tartans, 
she not only survived, but roused her audience 
to a pitch of frenzy by her passion and in- 
tensity. The performance was not repeated, 
however. 

Frustrated and weary of the trashy roles 
she usually had to enact, Menken followed 
the example of Lola Montez and set out on a 
lecture tour of the Southern States, her theme 
being the genius of Edgar Allan Poe. She 
contributed sentimental verse to the Cincinnati 
Israelite, but her chief literary effort of those 
days was a fiery article attacking the bigots 
who opposed the entry of Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild into the House of Commons. 
Still feeling that her ambitions were far from 
realisation, she descended on New York in 
1859. There she saw, at the National Theatre, 
Charlotte Crampton as the first female 
Mazeppa. Two months later Menken was 
playing in this same theatre as the Widow 
Cheerly in The Soldier’s Daughter, and was 
reproved for undressing, but praised never- 
theless for her dashing style and hearty 
earnestness. 

In the spring, fascinated by the good looks 
and physique of the boxer Heenan, the 
*Benecia Boy,’ she threw up her ‘art’ and 
married him. The marriage was no more 
successful than her two previous attempts. 
Heenan was a rake, a gambler, and a drunkard, 
and their apartment became a shambles. If 
her reproaches irritated Heenan into treating 
her as one of his numerous sparring partners, 
on one occasion at least she gave as good as she 
received, for the marks of her fists were on 
Heenan’s face for many days. The marriage 





lasted until the autumn, when Heenan sailed 
for England to fight Tom Sayers for the 
championship of the world. There was no 
decisive result in this match and Heenan re- 
turned to New York in the following year, 
to find that Menken had given birth to a 
child, which had, however, lived for only a 
few weeks. 

While Heenan staged exhibition bouts and 
prospered, Menken gave readings from 
Shakespeare and modern poets at Hope 
Chapel, Broadway, being billed as ‘the dis- 
tinguished actress and authoress.” This she 
followed with a lecture at Clinton Hall on 
‘The Age of Irrepressibles.” Gradually her 
stock fell very low, and she was glad to get 
engagements to dance in saloons, till it became 
as much as she could do to earn enough for 
food, and even the rent, small as it was, of 
her pitiful room on Third Avenue became a 
nightmare when it fell due. She broke down, 
was seriously ill, and nearly died. But her 
vitality seemed inexhaustible. When barely 
recovered she accepted an offer to play in a 
six-week season, appearing as a Nigger 
Minstrel, Sixteen String Jack, Corinthian 
Tom, Lola Montez, and as an equestrian 
Richmond engaged in a fierce sword fight 
with Richard the Third! 


W HEN Lola Montez died in 1861, Menken 
played in a drama founded on her life. 


She had always admired Lola; both were 
said to resemble Lord Byron, and both culti- 
vated the resemblance. ‘But,’ Menken re- 
marked, * Montez began with a King (Ludwig 
of Bavaria) and ran down the scale through 
a newspaper man to a miner. I began with 
a prize-fighter and I will end with a prince!’ 
Once more aware of her own exuberant tem- 
perament, she commissioned Ada Clare to 
shape a French vaudeville into a comedy to 
be called ‘The Courtship and Marriage of 
Adah Isaacs Menken.’ She discussed the 
project with Augustin Daly, explaining that 
the play ‘of course contains nothing actually 
relating to my life.’ 

At the Green Street Theatre, Albany, a 
competent enough actor, R. E. J. Miles, was 
enacting the part of Mazeppa in the three-act 
drama of that name founded on Byron’s 
romance. But the piece was playing to empty 
benches, and the despairing impresario, 
Captain John B. Smith, resolved to persuade 
some comely-shaped female to ride ‘the fiery 
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untamed steed of Tartary’ (in place of the 
dummy usually strapped to the back of the 
horse at this climax of the drama), and so to 
turn failure into a sensational success. Smith 
bethought him of Menken. At first she would 
have nothing to do with the suggestion. 
Finally she agreed. At the first rehearsal, 
horse and rider fell off the ‘runway’ and 
crashed to the stage below. Menken was 
badly shaken, but not daunted. Notwith- 
standing the blood streaming from a wound 
in her shoulder, she again mounted the horse, 
and this time managed to escape mishap. 
With her short, black hair curled close to her 
head, her dark eyes and ivory pallor heightened 
by cosmetics, her superbly modelled body 
cased in pink silk fleshings, Menken filled the 
theatre, and set every tongue in the town 
clacking of her as a ‘brazen-faced hussy.’ In 
the midst of all the backbiting and scandal 
her performance aroused, it is refreshing to 
read the opinion of a contemporary historian. 
‘In spite of all that was said about her,’ he 
wrote, ‘Miss Menken behaved like a perfect 
lady and won all hearts.’ 


ENKEN repeated her success in New 
York, made another marriage, and then, 
in the early summer of 1864, arrived in London 
and put up at the modest Bunyard’s Private 
Hotel in the Strand. She hoped to make her 
debut at Drury Lane, but other plans had 
been made for her by Edward Tyrrell Smith, 
who, at Astley’s, was pouring out the fortune 
he had so easily gained at the Cremorne 
Gardens. 

Smith was a remarkable man and a great 
showman. The son of an admiral, he had 
begun life as a red-waistcoated Bow Street 
runner. When Mrs Bloomer gave womenfolk 
a new garment, he acquired the Radnor 
Tavern in Chancery Lane and made his bar- 
maids wear her well-meant innovation. This 
attracted custom, and he soon had the funds 
to finance a bonnet-shop at Brighton, a song- 
and-supper room in the Strand, a restaurant 
in the vaults of the Royal Exchange, and a 
waxworks, while he decided to stage Rachel 
and a circus in the same bill. He bought 
Her Majesty’s Theatre and there gave opera 
as a counter-attraction to his own nightly 
orgies at Cremorne. He had stood for Parlia- 
ment at Bedford and was badly beaten by 
Samuel Whitbread, the brewer. He attended 
all sales flourishing a £1000 banknote, hired 
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from a moneylender at £1 a day. All his 
friends thought the note counterfeit, and at 
lunch one day someone held out a genuine 
one for the amount. Smith rolled it into a 
ball, dropped it into a spoonful of soup, and 
swallowed it. 

Smith and Menken came to terms, although 
Smith declared that the contract she insisted 
on was ‘wicked and preposterous.’ Menken 
was to play Mazeppa at Astley’s, to be guar- 
anteed half the nightly receipts and the cost 
of grooms and equestrian directors, to be 
provided with a full supporting company, and 
the piece to be mounted in a lavish style 
worthy of her reputation. 
the arrangement, she was to have a stage- 
box and a well-appointed dressing-room for 
the reception of her visitors. 

Smith was an adept at the art of publicity. 
Sly paragraphs in which nudity was hinted 
at were inserted in the newspapers, while 
Menken moved to a better-class hotel, drove 
about the town in an open carriage, and dis- 
played herself in the park. All day crowds 
gaped at life-size posters on the walls of 
Astley’s of a nude woman knotted and roped 
to the back of a galloping horse. It was given 
out that she was an emancipated woman and 
had ‘views.’ She did not approve of marriage 
for women; it made them ‘sink into nonenti- 
ties.” She said that good wives were rarely 
clever, and clever women never good. What 
shocked the public even more than her pink 
tights was her smoking. She was smoking 
all the time—not only cigarettes, but long 
cigars. 


N the first night of Menken’s appearance, 
3rd October 1864, not a seat was left 
unsold. She wore the tight fleshings of pre- 
vious Mazeppas, but instead of a dark-brown 
‘half body,’ loose folds of white linen de- 
scended ‘only slightly towards the knee’ and 
left the upper limb exposed. When, on her 
fiery steed, she galloped, slowly enough, 
because she had to remain in sight of the 
audience for fifteen minutes, along the zig- 
zag rakes towards the painted mountain 
‘flats,’ under the sympathetic lights of the 
gas-jets, the audience rose and cheered voci- 
ferously. Night after night, Astley’s was 
crowded, the enthusiasm unabated. 
She was more discussed and argued about 
than any woman in London. Receiving £300 
a week for her performance, she recklessly 
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Also, as part of 


squandered large sums, though seldom on 
herself. She helped the actors, the actresses, 
the supers, and the stage hands in the theatre. 
She could never refuse an appeal for aid and 
in the streets would thrust handfuls of silver 
into the palms of beggars or of strangers who 
attracted her pity. 

Dickens, on one of his nocturnal strolls 
to cool ‘a boiling head,’ presented himself 
at the box-office and was told that there 
was Standing room only. The clerk, recognis- 
ing him, said he was sure Mr Smith would 
be glad if Mr Dickens would make use of 
his box, but the novelist preferred to walk 
away. Menken was furious and mortified 
when she heard of this, and sent him a 
letter of apology, in reply to which she 
received the briefest of acknowledgments. 
Later, in another letter, Dickens gave per- 
mission for her to dedicate a volume of verse 
to him. There is no more foundation than 
that for the story of Menken’s friendship with 
Dickens. 

She played at Astley’s for ten weeks. Then 
Mazeppa had to be withdrawn for the annual 
pantomime, and she crossed to Paris for a 
few weeks’ holiday. She returned to find 
actresses impersonating her Mazeppa all over 
the country, but the provincial tour which 
she made in no way suffered from this. She 
returned to Astley’s in the autumn. Critics 
said she was plumper, and it was hinted she 
padded, so that a foolish super decided to 
satisfy himself on this point. It was his task 
to help her mount, and in doing so he pinched 
her leg, but received such a vicious slap on 
his ear that his head was singing for an hour. 
But he testified that what he had pinched was 
solid flesh. 


ENKEN returned to America at Christ- 
mas and the following summer was 
married to Paul Barclay, a wealthy Wall 
Street broker. This was her fifth marriage, 
and ended as the others had done. Indeed, 
it was said that the couple only lived together 
for two days before Menken took the steamer 
back to Europe. Barclay had left her, 
and, not long afterwards, died penniless in 
Philadelphia. They had called their home in 
Seventh Avenue ‘Bleak House,’ and bleak it 
had proved to be. 
In 1867 Menken was in Paris again, playing 
a Mazeppa scene at the Gaité in Les Pirates 
de la Savane. Her name swept through Paris 





as it had done through London, and the 
theatre was crowded to its capacity at every 
performance. Rival managements began to 
grumble, and one of them persuaded Cora 
Pearl to appear in an Offenbach operetta, but 
even the spectacle of the most famous cour- 
tesan of the day, wearing little but her jewels 
and singing out of tune, could not persuade 
the public to desert Menken. 

‘Through the gateway of Paris I shall reach 
the door of Paradise,» Menken had once 
rhapsodised. One evening she saw ‘old’ 
Dumas standing in the coulisses of the Gaité. 
Menken threw her arms around his neck and 
hugged him. Dumas was sixty-five, with 
hardly a franc in his pocket; his only pos- 
session of any value was a fine Delacroix, 
given him by the artist, with which he refused 
to part. He had been rebuffed by Rachel, 
but he was more successful with Menken, 
perhaps because she had always doted on 
writers. ‘Sil est vrai que j’ai de talent, comme 
il est vrai que j'ai de l’amour, tous deux sont 
a toi, he told her; and Menken accepted 
the statement, and him. 

She left him, however, without regret, and 
was back in London in the autumn of the 
year. She held a salon at her hotel, and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti was a frequent visitor, 
but she was more interested in his friend 
Swinburne, and asked what he was like. 
Rossetti suggested she should go and see for 
herself, and wagered her £10 that if she did 
she would be disappointed. She accepted 
the challenge and set out for 22a Dorset 
Street, where the poet was lodging. 

What follows is perhaps the most character- 
istic exploit of Menken’s career. When 
Swinburne opened the door to her he found 
himself confronted with a determined female 
dressed in velvet and lace who advanced into 
the room and lost no time in plainly inti- 
mating that she intended to stay until the 
morning. She did stay, as Swinburne himself 
testified after Menken was dead. But the 
£10 which Rossetti sent her was returned to 
him. 

Menken then had rooms at the respectable 
and fashionable Fenton’s Hotel in St James’s 
Street, from which she was expelled a few 
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days later for ‘unseemly conduct.’ It would 
be interesting to know her thoughts as she 
drove back there on the morning after her 
stay with Swinburne. Whatever their rela- 
tions were, there certainly sprang up a warm 
friendship between the two. Whether or not 
she inspired ‘Dolores’ can only be a matter 
of conjecture, though the poem’s subtitle, 
Notre Dame des Sept Douleurs, was said to 
be a jesting reference to her many husbands. 
It was a favourite joke with Swinburne, 
Rossetti, and Sir Richard Burton that nobody 
knew how many men she had married, but 
seven was a fair calculation. 


Aes played for the last time on any 
stage at Sadler’s Wells in May 1868, 
and then, feeling far from well, set out for 
Paris to fulfil an engagement at the Chdtelet, 
where Les Pirates de la Savane was to be 
revived, with properties borrowed from the 
Gaité. But after two rehearsals Menken col- 
lapsed. The two doctors who hurried to her 
bedside discovered an abscess of long standing 
and could hold out no hope of recovery. 
Longfellow, hearing of her desperate condi- 
tion, sent her a poem, while Swinburne, who 
had received the proofs of her poems Infelicia 
to look through, told a friend that ‘not only 
had he done so, but thought he had improved 
some of the lines considerably.” A few days 
after, Menken died. She was only thirty- 
three. She was buried in Pére Lachaise, not 
far from the grave of Philip Astley and his 
son John, but the following year her body 
was moved to Montparnasse by directions 
of the Rothschild family, who also respected 
her last wish and had the words ‘Thou 
Knowest’ cut on her tombstone. 

Her lovers soon forgot her. ‘Poor girl, 
why was she not her own friend?’ was all 
Dumas could think of to say. Swinburne 
said her death was ‘a great shock,’ that ‘she 
was most lovable, as a friend as well as a 
mistress,’ and was ill for a few days. A year 
or so after, he recalled that when she wished 
to discuss poetry he had said: ‘My darling, 
a woman with such beautiful legs should not 


bother about poetry.’ 








Twice-Told Tales 





II.—Matrimony Made Easy 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of February 1851] 


HERE are some pretensions which would 

puzzle a modern owl; and one of these we 
shall now take the liberty of examining, not 
to be moved from the performance of this 
duty by the fact that the professor in question 
(they are all professors) has liberally dropped 
the odd halfpenny, and charges no more than 
thirteenpence. Giving him due credit for 
this moderation, we proceed to say that our 
professor’s arcanum is described in the head- 
ing of his advertisement—Matrimony Made 
Easy, or How to Win a Lover; and that this 
is no presuming title for an announcement 
which promises, for the moderate sum we 
have mentioned, ‘plain directions to enable 
ladies or gentlemen to win the devoted 
affections of as many of the opposite sex as 
their hearts may desire.’ It might be supposed 
that there is something Bluebeardish and 
unconscionable in this offer; but we must 
recollect that a recipe, if worth anything, 
does not lose its virtue for being once used. 

Of the process, we are told that it is per- 
fectly simple, but captivating and enthralling 
to a remarkable degree. Under its influence 
anybody and everybody may be married 
‘irrespective of age, appearance, or position’ 
—that is, however old, ugly, poor, or mean; 
they may be married too, if they so will, even 
to the most fickle or cold-hearted; ‘and last, 
though not least,’ the process may be gone 
through ‘with such ease and delicacy that 
detection is impossible.’ 

We feel, however, that we are perhaps tri- 
fling with hearts which cannot bear such rough 
handling—that we are sending through the 
entire community a thrill of expectation which 
it is our destiny to disappoint. Let us say, 
then, without tampering further with so 
delicate a subject, that the Professor of 
Matrimony is—— But stay: we shall first 
mention what he does. He does not furnish a 
love-powder, or a talisman, or a perfume, or 
a salve, or a potion, or a phial of vapour, or a 
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sealed packet of electricity. All he gives for 
your money is two superficial inches of 
pamphlet. And in this pamphlet, we are 
ashamed to say, there is nothing mysterious, 
nothing magical, nothing even poetical. Here 
is a portion of the prologue: ‘There is some- 
thing wrong in the existing state of society 
which debars so many respectable persons 
from marital felicity; and the cause, as well 
as the remedy, for all these disappointments I 
undertake to point out. It appears to me 
that both ladies and gentlemen seal their own 
misery by an overdue deference to the cold 
formalities of society, and sacrifice their 
prospects of happiness, as well as usefulness, 
in a social point of view, at the shrine of 
etiquette.’ 

What, then, does the professor propose? 
That we should all ask one another without 
ceremony? That we should institute a per- 
petual leap year, available in its privileges 
both for men and women? No such thing: 
he offers to do all the courting himself for the 
entire bachelorhood and spinsterhood of the 
nation, and to manage the process in such a 
‘style of fascination’ that ‘none can resist its 
influence!’ His theory is, that everybody 
wants to be married, and that nothing more 
is requisite than an introduction. This intro- 
duction he proposes to obtain by advertise- 
ment, if specially requested; but in most cases 
it will be unnecessary to have recourse to such 
an expedient, he having begun business with 
a very large stock of ladies and gentlemen on 
hand. From his omission, however, to say 
why he does not marry these ladies and 
gentlemen to one another, and likewise to 
declare, in an exposition which professes to be 
candour itself, by what means he proposes to 
procure husbands and wives for age, ugliness, 
poverty, and vulgarity of station, gives one a 
sort of qualm as he reads, and almost induces 
a suspicion that the professor is — saving 
your sentimentality—a humbug! 





Kiwis of New Zealand 





LILIAN B. TOMLINSON 


N the forest-clearing the dusk was deepening. 
Drowsily the fronds of the tree-ferns 
swayed in the slight breeze, the rata cascaded 
its shower of crimson blossoms to the ground, 
the glossy curving spikes of nei nei stood out 
amongst the tangle of ferns, mosses, orchids, 
and climbing plants, which made the bush a 
fairy paradise. A solitary morepork added 
his clear note to the myriad tiny sounds that 
herald the coming of the night. 

Suddenly from the thickest clump of ferns 
ran a brown shape, about the size of a fowl, 
and looking like a ball of feathers rounded at 
the back, where usually birds display a tail. 
The long slender beak sniffed at the ground as 
the kiwi searched for his evening meal. He 
crossed the open space, and then a second 
bird, larger and lighter in colour, emerged 
from the undergrowth and, with a plaintive 
piping note, followed her mate into the deepest 
shadows of the bush. Such was my first 
glimpse of the kiwi in his native haunt. New 
Zealand has no stranger bird alive to-day, a 
queer survival from dim far-distant days when 
moas, taller than elephants, might be seen 
stalking abroad. 


E kiwi is an anomaly. Its head seems 
borrowed from the long-billed waders, its 

legs from the domestic fowl, and its wings, 
tiny as they are, from flightless birds, such as 
the emu and cassowary. Shy and ;etiring 
by nature, defenceless against its enemies, the 
kiwi is slowly disappearing from localities 
where once it flourished. Its home is in the 
most secluded parts of the bush, which as. the 
tides of civilisation sweep relentlessly on, is 
steadily decreased, until finally it is no more. 
Yet less than a hundred years ago kiwis 
were plentiful. Their flesh was a much-sought- 
after delicacy, for, although coarse, it has a 
gamey flavour, and the enormous eggs make 
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excellent eating. The skin is remarkably 
tough. and formerly was much in vogue for 
the making of muffs and mats. 

The Maoris delighted in the sport of kiwi- 
hunting and on the darkest nights used to 
organise such a hunt. Waving flares, and 
accompanied by their dogs, they imitated the 
peculiar note of the birds and so lured them 
to their doom. Kiwis love worms, and, with 
their wonderful sense of smell, they are able 
to scent their prey. Then, ear turned to the 
ground, they can, by their perfect hearing, 
catch the faint rustling of the worm as it 
wriggles in the earth several inches below 
the surface. The Maoris utilised this fact by 
carving out small pieces of wood which they 
fastened around the necks of the dogs, so 
that, as the animals moved, there was a curious 
faint rustling sound. When the kiwi heard 
this noise, he at once stopped, and listened 
with his head on one side. Then in would 
rush the dogs, followed by the hunters with 
their torches blazing, which dazzled the birds, 
so that they fell victims. Thousands of kiwis 
were slaughtered every year on these hunting 
expeditions. One kiwi-hunter boasted that 
he alone had, up to the close of 1871, killed 
about two thousand two hundred specimens. 


OUR or five species of kiwi inhabit New 
Zealand, but the brown kiwi is the only 
one found in the North Island. All the 
species possess the same striking peculiarities, 
one of the most unusual being the position of 
the nostrils. In other birds the nostrils are 
at the apex of the beak, but in the kiwi’s case 
they are at the extreme tip of the long slender 
bill. It is interesting to watch a kiwi feeding, 
as it makes a continual sniff-sniff as it blows 
the dirt out of its nostrils. If its bill is put in 
the loose sand, the sand is blown up as the 
bird breathes. 
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Unlike other nocturnal creatures, which 
usually have large eyes, the kiwi’s eyes are 
very small black ones and the sight extremely 
feeble. I have watched worms put on the 
ground in front of kiwis, and the birds sniff 
all round until they find them. When the 
father loses sight of the young ones, he has 
to put his long bill to the ground and follow 
them by the scent. 

At night during the mating-season the male 
calls with a loud shrill note and the female 
answers with a shorter and much lower sound, 
but in the daytime both birds are always 
silent. The female lays an enormous egg out 
of all proportion to her size, weighing any- 
thing from thirteen to sixteen ounces. One 
egg I measured was four and a half inches 
long and nearly three inches wide. Compare 
this to the domestic hen’s egg, which weighs 
about two ounces, and one realises the size 
of the kiwi’s egg. Only one or two eggs are 
laid in the nest, which is often found in a 
hollow rata-tree, or beneath the spreading 
roots of some forest giant, or it may be only 
a slight depression in the soft earth. Like 
many other flightless birds, the male makes 
a good father and sits many a weary day and 
night on the eggs. He becomes very annoyed 
if anyone disturbs him, and the nearer the 
time of hatching the more savage he becomes. 
The incubation period is seventy-five days, and 
sometimes the male remains on the nest for 
a week at a time without leaving it for food. 
He has a strange method of sitting, and 
appears to lie across the huge eggs, which are 
placed lengthwise side by side. When hatched, 
the little chick has no fluffy down but its full 
feathers, and its eyes are open. Its legs cannot 
support it until the fourth day, but by the 
time it is a fortnight old it can run very 
quickly. About the sixth day it begins worm- 


hunting, and from then on consumes vast 
quantities of worms. 


HE brown kiwi of the North Island differs 
from the other species in that at first sight 
he appears to have stiff hairs or bristles, 
because his feathers are harsh to the touch 
and unlike the soft feathers of the greyish- 
brown kiwi of the South Island. On the 
Acclimatisation Farm near Napier there are 
several brown kiwis, one of which arrived 
very burnt and with hardly a feather left on 
her body when the near-by bush was being 
burned off. The curator patched her up, and 
she was soon well again. And another kiwi 
he successfully fixed up with a wooden leg. 
Then there is the grey kiwi, sometimes 
called the straight-billed kiwi. Although the 
slender beak looks as though it would snap, 
it is in reality as strong as a rapier. When 
provoked, the kiwi will kick forward with his 
foot. An eye-witness stated that whilst two 
males were fighting, one was thrown five feet 
up in the air by a kick from his opponent. 
This bird lives in the wild and mountainous 
south-western portions of the South Island. 
The spotted kiwi was the largest species. 
I say ‘was,’ because it has not been seen now 
for many years, and it is believed to be 
extinct. However, after the surprising dis- 
covery last year of several members of the 
rare notornis family in the remote parts of 
the South Island, when they had been given 
up as extinct, someone in a lucky moment 
may find a last surviving member of the 
spotted kiwi. Once on the west coast of 
Otago a beautiful and very rare specimen of 
an albino kiwi was seen, the plumage being 
snow-white, with the tips of the feathers a 
faint yellowish tint. 


The Balance-Sheet 


Who would know cheerful days and tranquil nights 
Must cleanse the heart of all that hate begets, 
And wounds, betrayals, scorns, withholden rights, 
Blot from life’s records as forgiven debts. 


But help and comfort when the path was steep, 

The smiles that blessed, the answers when we prayed, 
All gifts from God or man in memory keep 

As loans to be by deeds of love repaid. 


Davip HERRIES. 








Mulraney’s Wife 


ROBERT O. HOLLES 


ULRANEY’S farm was more than just 

the farm which belonged to Mulraney. 
For twenty years it was his whole existence. 
The entire sphere in which Mulraney moved 
was Clearly set out, as to its exact dimensions, 
by Mulraney’s boundary fence—a sphere in 
which cabbages and potatoes flourished, and 
were gathered into heaps, and piled into 
Mulraney’s carts for the market at Bedare. 

Strange, it was, that the time should come 
when Mulraney ceased to be satisfied with 
his world. The heartiness with which he was 
wont to greet his fellows lapsed into a mood 
of mellow preoccupation which, to be sure, 
might be taken for indifference by these same 
fellows. But the day came when Mulraney 
lifted the burden from his soul. 

It was time for Mulraney to be thinking of 
choosing a better-half—that was the message 
allowed to percolate into the incredulous ears 
ofthe inhabitants of Kilwinnie. They argued 
it out for themselves, fiercely, reaching a 
variety of verdicts. A number of his closest 
associates tried to drive the notion from his 
head. ‘For,’ they pointed out, ‘what had a 
man like himself, Mulraney, now, to gain by 
sich a misguided course? Sich a course is 
for the young fellas—those wid the hot blood 
o’ youth settin’ their veins on fire, and blindin’ 
their senses to the arrant folly o’ the keepin’ 
o’ a woman. And for life. Sure, and had 
they not, themselves, suffered on account o’ 
sich madness?’ Indeed they had suffered, 
they said, and were not wantin’ to stand 
idly by and see a fine big fella like Mulraney 
brought to ruin at his time o’ life. They were 
not his friends, else. 

Mulraney was unconvinced, even sceptical. 
“Indeed, but it was for a man who had proved 
himself to think o” takin’ a wife to him,’ said 
he. ‘It was madness, for certain, for an un- 
experienced boy to go to the altar. For what 


in the name o’ raison cud a lazy, overgrown 
puppy o’ a youth, sure, and a know-nothin’ 
repribate and layabout at that—sich as young 
fellas are—what cud sich as they know o’ the 
k’rrect procaydure o’ traytin’ a woman, but?’ 

It was true, they replied, and they were 
the first to admit it was true what Mulraney 
had said. But was Mulraney to take no 
account o’ the very nature o’ the sex, which is 
Flesh o’ the Devil the whole world ower? 
For what had a poor idjit o’ a boy to lose, 
beside that which Mulraney can put on the 
credit side? Was not Mulraney the master 
0’ sixty good acres, besides a pair o’ fine 
Herefords? An’ had not Mulraney a stable 
0’ six fine horses, as is a pleasure just to gaze 
at, at all? An’ there being no better judge 
o’ a horse in the county, for sure. Why, sich 
a man wid Mulraney’s disposition, widout 
one enemy in the world—married? But it 
was the laugh he was having on them. 

‘Laugh, was it? Mulraney is not the man 
to toy wid his own feelin’s. An’ if any man 
tries to sabytage his friend’s wishes, that man 
was an enemy for certain,’ quoth Mulraney. 

Such was the irrevocable decision reached, 
and made known, and the girlhood of Kil- 
winnie bloomed in response, like the dog- 
roses in May, simultaneously. Mulraney in 
church, Mulraney in his smart green car 
drawn by his handsome jennet, became the 
cynosure of every fluttering eyelid. And the 
attention came to him by indirect routes, 
even inside the sanctuary of his own preserves. 
‘Faith, an’ ye should see me darter. Proper 
little lady, that she is, and for cookin’ a meal 
for a man, why... Ay, it was a quart I was 
wantin’, Mr Mulraney.’ 


HEN the great man Mulraney disap- 
peared, then, and was to be found 
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nowhere, a tide of sensation came to sweep 
away the cross-currents of intrigue. He was 
out of the county. He was away to Dublin. 
Bedare. Had not the postman seen Mulraney 
in Bedare, and a flower in his buttonhole 
besides? 

A week passed by—a fortnight. No news. 
A month, almost to the day, it was, when 
Mulraney returned to Kilwinnie with his 
bride. Dark was she, and well-formed, and 
spoke quickly—not with the slow country lilt, 
and small—‘scarce half the size o’ the Mul- 
raney,’ as it was put in the grocery-store. 

Enraged were the women of Kilwinnie by 
this breach of their proprietorial rights. 
Enraged they could be. Hints, broad hints 
with the veil torn from the face of them, 
made no impression upon the wife of Mul- 
raney, save to evoke from her a smile akin to 
that of a fatted tigress. 

Mulraney seemed well-satisfied with his 
arrangement. ‘Educated, she is,’ he confided 
to O’Rourke the postman, ‘an’ knows a 
thing or two. Production, she talks about, 
an’ sichlike. Secytary to some land-agent, 


so she was. Keepin’ books, an’ all.’ 

And soon it was about that Mulraney’s 
wife was rearing poultry, and had taken over 
her spouse’s paddock for that very purpose, 


and—months afterwards—that she was mak- 
ing a good thing out of it, and was to rent 
some of Dillon’s land with a bit of money of 
her own. And it was wafted abroad that 
Mulraney was not the man he was—that Mrs 
Mulraney ruled the roost as surely as did the 
cockerels in their runs. All of which fell, of 
course, upon the ears of Mulraney. 

It was a scandalous thing to be said. Mul- 
raney raved and cursed at great length, 
offering to take on the maligner in mortal 
combat. ‘Even if he is a giant o’ ten feet in 
height, even if he comes at me wid a battery 
o’ machine-guns, I wud tear his limbs from 
his body. I wud make a fine mess o’ that 
man, for sure,” swore Mulraney. There were 
no acceptors. For what chance would an 
ordinary fellow have in face of such odds? 

Yet the maligner’s words found their mark, 
planting in the mind of Mulraney a seed of 
doubt, which soon began to germinate, and 
Mulraney, who loved his wife with a deep 
and a permanent affection—Mulraney’s heart 
was of lead. He began to throw out hints to 
his wife. ‘Sure, *tis madness for me darlin’ 
to be thinkin’ o’ another lot o’ fowls. Is it 
not that ye have enough already?’ 
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And she would reply: ‘’Tis only fifty. 
There’s room for another hundred on Dillon’s 
plot. An’ what wud ye have me do in me 
spare time, except for lookin’ after me 
poultry?’ 

‘The other women are for makin’ 
shawls, an’ sewin’, an’ dressmakin’,’ Mulraney 
would point out, sadly, for the answer was 
always the same. 

‘But what wud me darlin’ be thinkin’ 0’ a 
woman who cud do nothin’ except plyin’ a 
needle, or treadin’ a wheel?’ A reply worthy 
of Jezebel herself. 


HEN they had been married a year, 
Mulraney came back from a visit to 
Bedare as jaunty as a cock-linnet. ‘Nancy, 
darlin’,’ said Mulraney, ‘do ye note what day 
’tis by the calendar? ’Tis the anniversary 0’ 
our weddin’. Ye’ve been a good wife, an’ 
I’ve no complaint wid ye—or none to speak 
0’. Mind ye, I’m the aisy one to get on wid. 
Not given to fits o’ temper—though feared 
an’ respected by all men—an’ a man wid a 
knowledge o’ life which is somewhat unayque. 
So this bein’ a somewhat auspaycious occa- 
sion, I’ve somethin’ to gladden yer heart.’ 
And Mulraney strode from the house, and 
quickly returned, clutching a greyhound pup 
by the scruff—a wriggling, a protesting ball 
of a pup, with only its tapering snout holding 
a promise of a streamlined future. ‘Wid a 
pedigree to follow by the post in the mornin’,’ 
Mulraney announced with justifiable pride. 
The wife of Mulraney was enraptured. She 
accepted the gift into her shapely arms. 
Mulraney had the second-sight, so he did, 
to know how to capture the heart of a woman. 
But now it was her turn to be springing the 
plaisant surprise. She had bought, that day, 
with the money she had made, old Donovan's 
bit of land up on the hill, which was for sale. 
*Ye have bought . . . Donovan’s place?’ 
Mulraney echoed. ‘Ye have bought Dono- 
van’s,” stormed Mulraney, ‘widout tellin’ 
yer husband?’ Bitter words flowed; battle 
raged. Mulraney’s wife was no longer his 
gentle and administ’rin’ angel, inferred Mul- 
raney, but the Devil had got a hold o’ her, 
turning her into the deceivin’ baggage she had 
become. 
Ah, but what was the sense o’ listenin’ to 
a man like him? A man like him wid all the 
stupidity o’ his grandfathers sittin’ on his 
head, a man wid no eye for business, a man 








content to stick in the same rut, until the 
hearse was outside o” the gate. 

She cud go to Donovan in the morning for 
her money back. 

She wud be after doin’ no sich thing. The 
land was hers. The money was Donovan's. 
For better or worse. 

That bein’ the case, she cud go to Donovan’s 
miserable hovel, despicable pigsty that the 
place was. She cud go now, indeed, an’ was 
not to come back—ever. 

Sure, an’ Donovan himself was not moving 
out until the mornin’. But she was not the 
one for wearin’ out her welcome. She wud 
go to the Blue Boar in Kilwinnie, where 
women were trayted accordin’ to their status. 

Did she want for Mulraney to help her wid 
her things? She did not. She wud get them 
herself. 


iv went out into Kilwinnie the day following 
that Mulraney’s wife had left him. She 
was at the Boar. She was to move into 
Donovan’s. Mrs Rogan, of ‘Rogan’s Seven- 
day Wash Service,’ had known it wud come 
to this, so she had, all along. ‘Only ‘tis 


natural I didn’t say so at the time,’ she added. 
‘But did I not say to Mr O’Haire, in this very 


grocery-store: ‘“‘ Wait an’ see, Mr O’Haire, 
wait an’ see”’?’ 

‘Ay, so ye did, so ye did.’ 

It was sad; it was shameful. It was a dis- 
grace to the village. Mulraney’s supporters 
arrived in their droves to comfort the man. 
He was inconsolable. They persisted. He 
became uncontrollable. They departed, and 
went to shake their heads over him in the 
Blue Boar. Mulraney the mighty had fallen. 

Moreover, during the next few months 
Mulraney slid still further into the abyss dug 
for him by the Flesh of the Devil. He became 
morose. He talked to no one. His two hired 
men left him and went to work among the 
fowls which had suddenly appeared in their 
hundreds over at Donovan’s. Mulraney 
toiled on Mulraney’s farm from daybreak 
until dusk, and lived like a hermit. Yet his 
fortunes slumped. Overnight, his stables 
stood empty, and the two Herefords had 
disappeared from his paddock. 

There arrived a day when Vane, the man 
from the bank at Bedare, got out of his saloon- 
car to ask of O’Rourke the way to Mulraney’s 
farm. And O’Rourke it was who followed 
up this pipeline of information and observed 


MULRANEY’S WIFE 


Vane coming out of Mulraney’s house, look- 
ing almighty pleased at the day’s work. ‘Mul- 
raney’s farm is mortgaged down to the last 
carrot,’ was the verdict of O’Rourke. 


MONTH later, Mulraney’s farm was up 

for auction. Mulraney himself was sick, 
sO rumour ran, a shadow of the great man he 
was; a broken, a ruined Mulraney. And a 
whisper of this rumour filtered through the 
whitewashed walls of Donovan’s place on 
the hill, where the wife of Mulraney sat with 
her file of accounts and her tall columns of 
profit and loss. 

The whole of the population of Kilwinnie 
came to Mulraney’s farm on the day of the 
auction. The chance was not to be missed— 
it was a great occasion. Mulraney himself 
was not present. He was confined to his bed. 
No, he was not to see anybody. The doctor 
had said so. 

The auctioneer was there, in Mulraney’s 
front-room. The man Vane from the bank 
was there. The doctor was there, lounging 
against Mulraney’s fireplace. The inhabitants 
of Kilwinnie thronged the doorway, and over- 
flowed into the scullery. The wife of Mul- 
raney walked up the front path, and pushed 
her way into the room. 

The auctioneer said what a fine farm was 
Mulraney’s. Sheltered, it was, from the frosts, 
and with a grand view of the valley. The 
barn was as strong and firm as any, there not 
being a single leak in the roof. And the 
house—the house itself, as they well would 
appreciate—was a gem of a house, with a 
kitchen, scullery, front-room, three bedrooms 
—one in use for the storing of spare furniture, 
and an outhouse. Not that a lick or two of 
paint would do the kitchen much harm, it 
was to be admitted. So that if all of his 
friends had seen all they wanted to see, he 
would proceed with the bidding. Who would 
start him off, say, with a miserly couple of 
thousand? 

Trelease, from Ballycraig, was willing. 

‘And five hundred.’ It was the man from 
the bank at Bedare. 

*Seven-fifty.’ 

Gradually the bidding crept up until it had 
reached the sum of four thousand—and stuck. 
There was a pause. 

Vane said: ‘And two hundred.’ 

*Two-fifty.” It was a timid voice, scarcely 
to be heard at the back. It was the voice of 
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Mulraney’s wife. 

‘Three hundred,’ said Vane. 

‘And fifty.’ 

‘Four hundred.’ 

‘And twenty-five.’ 

‘Five hundred.’ 

‘Four thousand five hundred and ten 
pounds,” the voice of Mulraney’s wife rang 
out like a cathedral bell. 

“Madam,” said Vane, ‘ye have bought yer 
husband’s farm.” 

The liberated tongues of the inhabitants of 
Kilwinnie broke loose in a flood of comment. 
For it was a great occasion. Mulraney’s wife 
slipped unnoticed through the door and into 
the room where Mulraney lay sick. She was 
there for some time. 


[ was not very long afterwards that Dono- 
van’s place was sold for a handsome profit, 


The Battle 


and Mulraney arose from his bed, and became 
stronger and more mighty than ever before— 
and wondrously merry. And Mulraney’s 
Herefords returned to graze peacefully in 
Mulraney’s paddock, and Mulraney’s stables 
were full. For with his wife to comfort him, 
and his farm to support him, it was not sur- 
prising. 

What was surprising, as O'Rourke ex- 
plained later, to a gathering in the Blue 
Boar, ‘What was surprisin’, now, is the 
behaviour 0’ the auctioneer, an’ the doctor, 
an’ the man Vane from the bank. For I 
saw them all standin’ together when ‘twas 
all over, and they was talkin’ very low 
between themselves, and laughin’ and 
chucklin’ fit to die. An’ the doctor he says: 
“The woman is yet to be born who can 
outflank Mulraney.”’’ 

‘Ay, I don’t mind if I do,’ said O’Rourke 
in conclusion. 


of the Kilt 





REGINALD HARGREAVES 


WE came upon them suddenly as we 
turned into the highway, and a more 
inspiring sight the eye of man could scarcely 
hope to see. Their pipes skirling, they swung 
along with bonnets jauntily acock, and scarlet 
flashes twinkling gaily in their hosetops. But 
best of all was the rhythmic swing of their 
kilts. 

A Highland regiment without filibeg (or 
kilt) and tartan seems something less than 
itself, something whose pride and dignity have 
been insensibly diminished. Who can recall 
without a shudder of dismay that disillusion- 
ising day of 1942 which saw the Black Watch 
march ceremonially through Gabés, headed 
by pipers in all the subfusc horror of khaki 
battledress trouserings? It was about as 
stimulating a spectacle as a parade of the 
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Royal Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes minus 
their regalia. 

During the war years, however, for the first 
time on record, the issue between higher 
authority and tradition went in favour of the 
former; and the ruling that the kilt was un- 
suitable for active service conditions stripped 
the Highlander of his time-honoured garb 
and robbed the battlefield of one of its very 
last vestiges of glamour. It was not always 
thus. In the long struggle for the retention of 
his national dress, the Highland warrior’s 
resolute refusal to be browbeaten has almost 
invariably brought him victory. 


T was, of course, the Jacobite uprisings of 
the °15 and the °45 that first brought down 








the ban on the clan tartan and filibeg, which 
had become indissolubly associated with the 
spirit of rebellion. Indeed, the decree for- 
bidding Highlanders to appear in their 
cherished native costume was not generally 
repealed until 1782. 

However, in the meantime, in the October 
of 1739, six independent companies, which 
had been recruited as ‘a regiment of the 
watch’ to keep order in the Highlands, had 
been amalgamated to form what we now know 
as the 42nd, the Royal Highlanders. And for 
both officers and men permission was given 
to wear filibeg, sporran, and plaid, in con- 
junction with the scarlet uniform-jacket. So 
that no feeling of jealousy should have 
opportunity to arise, the clan tartans of the 
respective companies were abandoned, the 
pattern of the new regimental kilt, like the 
personnel of the corps itself, being a judicious 
blend of elements from all the original sources. 
The result was the somewhat sombre mixture 
of blue, green, and black which earned for its 
wearers the name of Am Freiceadan Dubh, the 
Black Watch. No sooner were the ranks of 
the Royal Highlanders thrown open than they 
were filled with a number of men of good 
family, who hastened to join the corps in 
order to regain the Highlanders’ much- 
prized right to bear arms. Many of the 
volunteers, indeed, were of sufficient standing 
to retain their gillies to act as body-servants, 
or batmen. 

With the regiment in being, choleric little 
George II in his Palace of Whitehall evinced 
a sudden curiosity as to the composition and 
appearance of the newfangled addition he had 
been persuaded to make to his otherwise 
entirely orthodox army. The outcome was 
that two men of the Black Watch, an N.C.O. 
and a ‘private centinal,’ were brought down 
from Scotland to London and paraded for 
the Sovereign’s inspection. As a typically 
tailor-minded Hanoverian, with an abiding 
passion for skintight uniforms, His Majesty 
took none too kindly to the kilt, and was very 
inclined to demur at its retention. These 
sartorial misgivings, however, were happily 
submerged in the delight occasioned by the 
vigorous reels and sword-dances, executed 
with such spirit and abandon by Sergeant 
John Campbell, accompanied by hiscompanion 
on the pipes. Of this novel ‘double act’ the 
King signalised his unbounded approval by 
many words of praise and the gift of a guinea 
apiece to the two performers. Probably it 


THE BATTLE OF THE KILT 


was only respect for His Majesty’s obvious 
good intentions which prevented the instant 
rejection of the money on the part of two 
proud Highland gentlemen, scorning to re- 
ceive pourboires, even from the hands of 
royalty itself. Anyway, honour was sub- 
sequently re-established by their bestowal of 
the broad gold pieces on the gate-porter who 
let them out of the Palace. A record banging 
of saxpences if ever there was one! 


F this was the first occasion when the 

fate of the kilt, in a military sense, hung 
precariously in the balance, it was by no 
manner of means the last. By mid-19th 
century no less a person than the Prince 
Consort had identified himself with a move- 
ment designed to procure the relinquishment 
of the kilt by all five Highland line regiments. 
The intention was to substitute tartan trews, 
as, in the view of the sponsors of the 
movement, ‘more decent and becoming.’ 

Protest was prompt and vigorous, Colonel 
Alan Cameron bluntly affirming that it would 
be ‘a complete death-warrant to the recruiting 
service’ to insist on ‘so painful and degrading 
an idea as to strip us of our native garb and 
stuff us into harlequin tartan pantaloons.’ 
Once again the unfortunate Albert was 
brought to realise that attempted interference 
with British tradition was fraught with con- 
siderable peril; and for the nonce no more 
was heard of the matter. 

But another, more subtly devilish, attempt 
to beguile the Highlander from his adored 
national costume was put in train with the 
suggestion to turn the Cameron Highlanders 
—a single-battalion corps up to the time of 
the South African War, and the junior amongst 
the Highland regiments of the line—into a 
third battalion of the Scots Guards. It was a 
transmogrification in which, with all respect 
to the Brigade of Guards, the Camerons could 
perceive no possible advantage whatever. 
Furthermore, the abandonment of the kilt, 
which the change-over would have entailed, 
inspired the following more than adequate 
reply in rhyme: 

Said the Cameron men: 

* You may change us and then 

You may offer us glory and riches; 

Whether Guardsman or not, 

Each chiel is a Scot, 

And we're damned if we put on the 
breeches!’ 
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URIOUSLY enough, however, where the 

mandarins of Whitehall and the Horse 
Guards had entirely failed, that humble insect, 
the mosquito, quite easily succeeded, for, when 
it came to serving in India, the spirit might 
be willing, but the flesh proved all too weak. 
Highlanders, in certain particularly pest- 
ridden stations—as throughout the war with 
the Marathas—were only too thankful to 
exchange the exposure to anopheline attack 
offered by their national garb for the relative 
immunity afforded by white duck trousers. 
Nevertheless, it was in the traditional kilt 
that Campbell’s men swung in to the relief of 
Lucknow during the dark days of the Mutiny. 
The earlier concession to human frailty had 
been made with infinite reluctance and regret, 
and even time could scarcely reconcile its 
victims to the indignity involved. It is left to 
a monument in the Floriana Barracks at 
Malta to chronicle the relief experienced by 
the 75th Highland Regiment at the opportunity 
given it to revert to its native dress. This 
occurred on its return west of Suez, in 1881, 
to be linked up with the Gordons. The 
inscription runs: 


Here lies the poor old Seventy-Fifth, 
But under God’s protection 

They'll rise again in kilt and hose, 

A glorious resurrection! 

For by the transformation power 

Of Parliamentary laws, 

We go to bed the Seventy-Fifth, 
And rise the Ninety-Twa’s. 


The Crimea had seen the Highlanders 


shivering stoically in the trenches before 
Sevastopol, clinging fanatically to their kilts, 
even if they gladly accepted the Navy’s rather 
incongruous contribution of a few pea-jackets 
to help keep out the cold. And it was in all 
the bravery of tartan kilt and plaid that 
Campbell’s ‘thin red line’ (‘a thin red streak, 
tipped with steel’ was the actual phrase in the 
war-correspondent’s despatch) turned back 
the thundering Russian cavalry assault at 
Balaklava. A mere five hundred strong, and 
formed up two deep, they were the last line of 
defence between the enemy and his objective; 
but before their intrepid stand twenty-five 
thousand Muscovite horsemen went reeling 
back in irretrievable defeat. 

With the South African campaign the 
Highlander still retained his kilt, even if the 
accuracy of the Boer marksmanship coun- 
selled the prudence of concealing the front of 
so conspicuous a target behind a khaki apron. 
The selfsame type of apron served a similar 
useful purpose in the war of 1914-18. Any- 
thing rather than dispense with the cherished 
kilt itself, although Marshal Foch had dis- 
missed it in the mordant phrase ‘pour l’amour 
—magnifique; pour la guerre—un peu de bon 
ton.’ This, however, was scarcely the view 
held by the Boches, who found ‘the devils in 
petticoats’ anything but ‘ladylike’! 

Over the years from 1939 to 1945 it would 
be kinder, perhaps, to draw a veil. Let us 
rather rejoice that a heritage associated with 
so much valour and sterling service should 
once again have been accorded full official 
recognition. 


Ebb-Tide 


Heavy of heart, I turn once more to thee, 
To whom, in hours of weariness and pain, 
I have so often come, nor come in vain, 
Most mutable—yet ever constant—sea! 


Constant? 


The old doubt stirs! 


How nakedly 


Extends the shore! Hast thou renounced thy reign, 
Leaving the flats their oozy dregs to drain? ... 
Even thus have joy and vision ebbed from me. 
Patience! What herald-murmur thrills the air? 
Thy tide is turning! Soon, crest upon crest 
Crowning the splendour of that sovereign breast, 
Thou wilt surge back, and, with the consort-sky, 
Renew dominion.. Gladder for its despair, 

The marsh will sing again. So, too, shall I. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 
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Your Garden in February 





I USUALLY wake up one day in February 
and somehow feel that Spring has arrived. 
It isn’t that one may not have a very hard 
time subsequently, with lots of snow and ice, 
but there invariably comes a day this month 
when the golden jasmine, or an odd primrose 
or two, or perhaps only the fluttering of some 
butterfly that has woken up again, seems to 
harbinger the true Spring that will come later. 
Incidentally, have you noticed how pretty the 
old leaves of the strawberry plants so often are 
in February? They frequently turn almost 
bright red in colour and make a very pretty 
decoration with the few blossoms which have 
insisted on appearing though the weather 
may not be too kind. 

Some will be busy laying lawns—a very 
interesting occupation this. The turves gen- 
erally arrive rolled up in lengths a yard long 
and a foot broad and about 14 inches thick. 
They must be put down immediately because, 
if they are stacked for days, much damage is 
done. They are, of course, put in position on 
properly prepared levelled clean soil, and once 
they have been laid down side by side they 
must be beaten into position with one of the 
modern turf-beaters. It is never advisable, 
however, to overbeat; it is better to get the 
soil level before the turf is laid. If there are 
any spaces between the sods, these should be 
filled up with equal parts of horticultural peat 
and sand, and then the whole lawn given a 
good rolling. 

Another excellent piece of work which can 
take place in February is the making of the 
rock-garden, and this should always be done 
as near as possible to nature. One gets far 
better ideas for the home rock-garden by 
studying the small outcrops which one sees 
on hillsides than by looking at those awful 
mounds »ne still comes across in some 
suburban gardens, covered all over with stones 
and brickbats, like almonds in a trifle. The 
rock-garden should be regarded as the natural 
range of outcropping in miniature. There- 
fore, before placing the stones in position, 
look at them carefully and see if they show 
any particular markings, for these may well 


determine where the stones are to be placed. 

A big root is invariably better than several 
smaller ones, and remember to choose for the 
top of the rock-garden the more rounded 
stones only, for these give the right appear- 
ance of gradual weathering. The more 
angular stones look out of place here. 
When planting, do choose the cheery plants 
that co-operate with the gardener and give a 
wholehearted display of colour. There’s a 
stupid kind of snobbery about to-day which 
makes people want to plant the difficult 
specimens, and then they are surprised the 
rock-garden looks so bare in the Spring. 
Those who want to know more will find my 
The ABC of the Rock Garden and Pool useful. 
It is possible, of course, to overhaul a rock- 
garden that has been down for some time as 
well as to roll a lawn which has been down for 
years. 

Very often in February shrubs and perennials 
which were planted in November become 
loose in the ground as the result of a frost 
and need treading in firmly once more. The 
climbing-roses may need pruning, even if 
this only means a little thinning out. Some 
will be planning and planting a herbaceous 
border, and there are many hardy perennials 
which can be put in just now, such as 
the campanulas, geums, heleniums, lupins, 
phloxes, poppies, rudbeckias, solidagoes, 
trolliuses, veronicas. 

Most of us incline to make the mistake of 
leaving our perennials in too long in the 
flower-borders, and there is still time to lift 
and divide those big clumps which are such 
an eyesore in the summer. Remember that 
the plan is to keep the outsides of the plants 
and to discard the centres, which, of course, 
are the oldest parts. [ivision is easily done 
by inserting two forks, put back to back, right 
down into the middle of a clump and then 
forcing these two forks apart. There is 
always a tendency to forget to do what should 
be done at the right time of the year, and that 
particularly applies to bulb planting. If, 
therefore, you have been forgetful, by all 
means plant some aconites, anemones, frit- 
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illarias, ixias, and scillas, and you will get a 
show even though it is rather late. 

It is better to plant strawberries in August 
and late September, and then to delay any 
further planting until the Spring, but this is 
quite a good time of the year for preparing a 
new strawberry-bed. Fully-rotted compost 
should be dug in at a bucketful to the square 
yard, and the land should be left rough. The 
fish-manure, with a high potash-content, and 
the horticultural peat will be given a fortnight 
or so before the plants are put in in March. 
There is no reason why wall trees should not 
be planted now, and I would like to see far 
more of the walls of our houses used in this 
way. Even the north wall can grow a morello 
cherry, and grow it very well too, while on the 
south wall there is a lot to be said for having a 
Peregrine peach. 

It is usually this month that the male 
blossoms or catkins of the cobnuts and filberts 
appear, at any rate, in the south, and the 
moment this happens pruning can take place. 
This consists of removing these laterals to 
within 3 or 4 inches of their base, and during 
this time the pollen gets distributed on to the 
dainty little female flowers, which invariably 
bloom very early, though they are difficult to 
find. Don’t forget to spray the peaches and 
nectarines this month with the colloidal-copper 
wash in order to prevent the leaf-curl disease. 
The spores of this fungus are carried on the 
bud scales, and this is the only moment in the 
year when complete control can be assured. 

There is still time to spray the fruit trees and 
bushes with a tar-oil wash, using a 5 per cent 
solution, and it is specially important in the 
case of trees covered with moss and lichen or 
those infected with scale insects. At this 
season the gooseberries generally need string- 
ing with black cotton from branch to branch 
so as to prevent the birds ruining the buds. 
Bullfinches and tits seem to revel in eating 
gooseberry buds directly they start to ‘ move.’ 
Cut down to within a few inches of ground- 
level the autumn-fruiting raspberries. 

The rhubarb clumps may be covered with a 
foot of straw so as to encourage early growth. 
The seedling tomatoes may be pricked out 
into John Innes Potting Compost No. 1, 
either 3 inches apart in boxes, or each one into 
its own little pot, or, better still, into soil 
blocks. Incidentally the soil-block-making 
machines ought to be more used. The Primo 
cabbage seed may be sown in frames, to 
produce plants for putting out in late March or 
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early April. In southern gardens it will be 
possible to sow parsnips this month, and in 
most gardens the onion-bed can at least be 
prepared. Spinach can be sown under cloches, 
so can peas and broad-beans, while the rows 
of asparagus can be lightly forked over before 
the top-dressing of well-rotted compost is 
applied. 

Sometimes the Jerusalem artichokes are 
left in the ground much too long, and when 
this happens there is a tendency for the crop 
to become a regular weed. Lift all the tubers, 
therefore, this month and store them under 
the shelter of a wall or fence, covering them 
with 3 or 4 inches of soil. Be careful to fork 
the ground over after the lifting has been done, 
so that if any little tubers have been missed 
they may be picked up. Nice round tubers 
the size of a pullet’s egg should be selected for 
planting next month; the smoother and 
rounder they are the more likely is next year’s 
crop to be smooth also, and the cooker 
appreciates this because it makes the tubers 
easier to prepare. 

Some may have forgotten to sow cauli- 
flowers in the autumn, and they will thus 
want to try and catch up. Choose a variety 
like Early London, All the Year Round, or 
Salvo, and sow the seed in a John Innes seed 
compost filled into seed-boxes and placed in 
the greenhouse. In the warmer parts of Great 
Britain the seed can be sown under con- 
tinuous cloches in February, but even then 
it is advisable to prepare the surface soil so 
that it is as near the John Innes compost as 
possible. Remember in either case to sow very 
thinly and shallowly, and some beginners find 
that it helps to whiten the seed first with lime. 

In some gardens the spring-cabbage plot is 
showing a number of gaps now, due to attacks 
of cutworms and damage by frost. It may be 
that there are still some spares in the seed-bed 
and, if there, these may be put out to fill in the 
blanks. At the same time, it will be quite a 
good plan, where the ground is fit to walk 
upon, to apply old soot at about } Ib. to the 
square yard, and thus a little nitrogen will be 
given very slowly and the ground will be 
warmed. It is undoubtedly better to give 
soot, if available, rather than one of the in- 
organic fertilisers like nitro-chalk. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through the 
Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.E., N.D.H. 





African Doctor 
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ESTUS, son of Ndoe, sat outside his small 
round hut and stared over the endless 
plains of Africa. Far in the distance water 
gleamed where the hippopotamus-swarming 
river flowed between green banks. In the still 
evening air the smoke of a hundred fires rose 
placidly to the calm sky and a haze of red dust 
marked the slow progress of cattle wending 
back to the kraals from drinking. 

But the serene evening found Festus dis- 
quieted. He, the Doctor, the saviour of 
thousands, had a pain in his cheek which had 
kept him sleepless for the past three nights. 
Worse still, his face was grotesquely swollen; 
only this morning Dominica, coming from the 
Mission, had giggled to her friends: ‘Look! 
Here comes a pumpkin, but what an ugly one! 
Even those my father grows are round all 
over. This one bulges on one side only.’ 

Festus had tried almost everything in his 
small dispensary, yet the drugs of which he 
was so proud seemed powerless to help him 
in his extremity; and now Dominica, that 
graceful, civilised creature among ten thousand 
savages, no longer smiled kindly but mocked 
him as she passed. Ah! life was sad indeed 
when a doctor could not cure himself, and the 
girl he hoped to marry laughed in open scorn. 


ESTUS had not always lived in the high- 
lands. He had received his medical train- 
ing in a busy coastal town and in due course 
had emerged with the title of Hospital Assist- 
ant—at least, that was his official title in the 
Government’s records, but Festus invariably 
thought of himself as Bwana Mganga, the 
Doctor. Where, in truth, was the difference? 
Did he not have charge of dangerous drugs? 
Did he not know how to peer through a 
microscope? Above all, did he not know how 
to stick the needle into the arms and buttocks 
of unprotesting tribesmen? 


To-day had been a great day for needle- 
sticking. Every Tuesday the little brick dis- 
pensary on the hill was particularly busy. 
The tropical ulcers, the bilharzias, even the 
malarias, all had to give way to the yaws cases. 
From early morning the patient queues 
formed, waiting for the needle which, if given 
often enough and regularly enough, would 
remove the disfiguring disease. 

Inside the small building water boiled and 
the syringes were laid out ready. Each name 
was recorded in a register, and Festus, breath- 
ing heavily over his indelible pencil, entered 
the date and the number of the injection. 

*Tayari, ready!’ called Festus, his clerical 
work done, and the first six patients lined up 
obediently. Home went the indiscriminate 
needle, and Festus, warming to his work, 
hummed a snatch of song as he jollied the 
long queues into position. 

Oh yes, oh yes, he was a great man—holding 
the lives of all these people in his hands. 
What suffering he had eased, what hope he 
had given up here in his lonely little hospital! 

Festus thought back to the day when the 
dispensary was opened, and, despite his gloom, 
grinned at the recollection. The Serkali had 
sent a long, white doctor for the occasion, and 
the District Commissioner was there too. 
It had taken time to build the dispensary, and 
for some weeks Festus had been carrying on 
in a grass hut, but at last all was ready. There 
was even a small patch of yellow flowers in 
front of the main door. 

The D.C. had been very keen on these 
flowers and had been quite sharp with a 
party of invalids who had sat down on them 
while waiting for the dispensary to be opened. 
Privately, Festus thought that the D.C., like 
all Wazungu, was a trifle mad about gardens 
of useless flowers, but he had decided to 
humour him and had shooed off the docile, 
squatting figures. 
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Thereafter the D.C. and the Government 
doctor opened the door; Festus walked 
proudly on to the verandah with them and 
stood grinning while the Chief said a few 
words to the assembled crowd. Then the 
Chief, with a distinct air of martyrdom, drank 
a little glass of liquid quinine, and the opening 
ceremony was over. 

Already the first yaws cases had edged hope- 
fully forward, and the white Bwana Mganga 
himself rolled up his sleeves and got ready with 
a syringe, but before he could start there was 
an interruption. Out from the sub-chief’s 
kraal, above the sacred grove of trees, waddled 
a majestic figure. The sub-chief’s mother, 
a mountain of wheezing fat, approached. 

In her presence, bad legs stood again, 
conjunctivitic eyes blinked deprecatingly, and 
bared limbs were hastily covered in deference 
to royalty. The queen came on and stood 
before the D.C. Festus, who had had more 
than one quarrel with the formidable old lady, 
hid himself behind the door and waited in 
happy expectancy of a withering attack upon 
the Government’s newfangled ideas about 
medicine. But the queen was graciously in- 
clined; she did not, indeed, deign to speak 
directly to the doctor but, staring at him, she 
addressed herself to the D.C. ‘Tell the 


Mzungu to give me the needle,’ she said. 
*My bones ache and he must cure me.’ 
The doctor went into the dispensary and 


busied himself near the steriliser. When he 
came out he had a syringe in his hand. The 
old lady put forward an immense arm and the 
needle went home. For a moment she re- 
garded the place in silence, then she turned to 
the D.C. ‘Tell him,’ she said, ‘that his 
““dawa”’ has done me good. I am better.’ 

‘Well,’ remarked the D.C. to the doctor, 
‘that’s given us a good start, anyway. She’s 
an awkward old girl and might have damned 
the show from the start. Actually, she 
couldn’t have done better. What did you 
give her? It must have been pretty good.’ 

The doctor gave a reflective squirt from his 
syringe. ‘Only water,’ he replied simply, 
‘just sterile water. I couldn’t risk anything 
else without knowing more about her general 
condition, and at a guess I’d say she was a 
bad heart-case. Wonderful thing the needle, 
used at the right time, whatever you put in it.’ 

‘Aha!’ chuckled Festus happily to himself, 
and remembered how the D.C. had laughed. 
An armful of water! Little did the old cow 
know how she’d been fooled! 
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HE District Commissioner had featured in 

other moments in Festus’s life. There 
was the time when man-eating lions harried 
the countryside and a drive to kill them was 
organised. As the long line of spearmen set 
off, with the D.C. and his rifle in the centre, 
the D.C. had turned to Festus and said: ‘Be 
on hand at the hospital in case things go 
wrong; have plenty of bandages and dis- 
infectant prepared.’ 

Festus had watched the line move off slowly 
into the bush where the lions had been re- 
ported to be lying up after their last kill, and 
then he had had a bright idea. ‘Quick!’ he 
said to his assistant. ‘Call the orderlies; 
bring the stretcher; we will join the lion-hunt.’ 

He hurried off and got his first-aid box in 
order. By the time all was ready and the 
stretcher-party assembled, the country had 
swallowed the hunters. Festus scratched his 
woolly head and grinned sheepishly, but was 
afraid to lose face by admitting that he did not 
know which way to go. Nor was he going to 
say that the prospect of advancing into lion 
country without the comforting presence of 
the D.C.’s rifle was no longer very attractive. 
‘Haya!’ he shouted. ‘Shoulder the “ mchela.” 
On, and help to defeat the killers of men!’ 

Well, things had not gone quite as they 
should. The grass was very long and no one 
could see far ahead. They walked for half-an- 
hour and presently Festus heard a rustling 
and the sound of stealthy movement. He 
stopped, his heart in his mouth, and signalled 
to his party to stand still. The noises came 
nearer. Festus called on the soul of his 
mother to deliver him when he saw the grasses 
bending, nearer and nearer. Then suddenly 
a dark shape was on top of him. A long arm 
shot out and gripped his shoulder. ‘Thou 
fool of a sweeper of hospital floors: thou 
emptier of unmentionable vessels!’ hissed 
Juma, the road foreman, who was the D.C.’s 
right-hand man in the lion-hunt. ‘Did not 
the Bwana tell you to remain at the hospital? 
Instead, you have walked across our line and 
the lions have slipped away. Had you not 
made a noise like a pack of chattering monkeys 
you might well have been shot or speared by 
mistake—and a good thing, too.’ Later, the 
D.C. had been coldly contemptuous in a way 
which still made Festus squirm to remember. 
But the real sting lay in the fact that his own 
sweepers had heard him, the Doctor, likened 
to their lowly selves. 

However, all ’s well that ends well, reflected 





Festus. No one saw the lions, which was 
very comforting in many ways, but on the 
way back that old fool, the village headman, 
shot himself through the arm with his own 
muzzle-loader. The stretcher came in handy 


then, and no one cursed a clever doctor whose 
nimble fingers emptied a whole bottle of 
iodine into the wound and then made smart 
dressings over the gaping hole. 


a stretched himself and yawned, and 
immediately the distress of his painful 
face poured over him. He stared sadly down 
the track that led to the plains below, and his 
heart sank even lower. There, toiling ant-like 
up the slope, was a figure he knew all too well 
—Ntalihongwa the Quack, the only man who 
could challenge Festus in his own field. 

Outwardly, Festus, the civilised doctor, 
professed the greatest contempt for the 
medicine-man. There had been a time when 
he had called him ‘Witch,’ but the.D.C. had 
got to hear of it and had been exceedingly 
angry. To call a man a witch in that primitive 
land was often tantamount to giving him a 
death sentence, and the D.C. had made it quite 
clear that he did not regard Ntalihongwa’s acti- 
vities as evil. In fact, as Festus knew to his 
chagrin, Ntalihongwa, with his grasses and 
his herbs and his ill-smelling ointments, had 
achieved some spectacular cures. So, as 
his rival approached him, Festus glowered 
and was more conscious than ever of his 
swollen face. 

Ntalihongwa reached the top of the rise and 
threw himself down by Festus’s side with a 
grunt of greeting. He was an odd figure. 
Round his head was the badge of his calling— 
a halo of monkey hair, and his nose was 
clipped with the split reed, which served to 
retain the liquid snuff with which he had 
fortified himself on his journey. His dress 
was a single piece of bark cloth, and he carried 
a sack made from a goatskin. In the sack 
Festus knew that there vould be, among other 
objecis, the claw of a leopard and the tip of a 
baboon’s tail. There would almost certainly 
be a snakeskin and the fat of a buck, while no 
medicine-man of Ntalihongwa’s calibre would 
be without the seeds of the mlinze tree and a 
variety of divination-sticks of mystic lengths. 

Ntalihongwa stared at Festus without 
speaking. Then all at once he reached out a 
hand and prodded the swollen cheek. ‘Never 
have I seen so clear a case,’ he muttered to 
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himself. ‘No, not since Butandazi died of the 
same illness; and I, Ntalihongwa, could have 
cured him if he had only come to me in time.’ 
He began to struggle to his feet, giving the 
unhappy Festus a sidelong glance as he did 
so. ‘Of course,’ he added softly, ‘the clever 
doctor of the Serkali knows how to cure 
himself. Yet it is strange that he has allowed 
this dangerous state to become so advanced.’ 

Festus’s nerve broke suddenly. ‘Stay,’ he 
implored. ‘Tell me how to make this swelling 
go. I have no drugs that can give me ease.’ 

Ntalihongwa sat down again and fumbled 
in his sack. Two minutes later Festus, eyes 
closed in concentration, was repeating the 
words of a mysterious ritual after Ntali- 
hongwa, who was rubbing a foul-smelling 
grease into the skin. 

‘Now,’ said Ntalihongwa, when Festus’s 
cheek was numb with the vigorous application 
of horny fingers, ‘there is the question of 
payment. To-morrow, long after I have gone, 
your face will become normal and you will 
sing the praises of Ntalihongwa, the great 
Mganga who has cured the Serkali’s doctor!’ 

Festus looked glum; he realised that every- 
one would know that he, the clever dispenser 
of civilised medicine, had gone in his own 
extremity to one who was, no matter what the 
D.C. said, a witch-doctor. Now he was 
finished, indeed; he had played straight into 
the hands of his rival. ‘Speak,’ he growled. 
‘State your price, and be gone.’ 

Ntalihongwa bent nearer and a shamefaced 
look appeared on his countenance as he 
whispered to Festus: ‘This time I do not ask 
for a goat or for money, nor even for a 
mtungi full of beer. I am an old man and my 
bones begin to ache. Is it not possible that 
the doctor of the Serkali knows of some cure, 
even as I have cured him? There is a needle, 
of which I have heard, that drives away the 
creeping illness of the bones? Give me but 
one prick of that needle.’ 

Festus stared incredulously at the old man, 
uncertain if he had heard aright. From, the 
house of Dominica’s father came the rhythmic 
pounding of millet in a mortar, and there was 
Dominica herself, wielding the heavy pestle 
with ineffable grace. Festus spat reflectively 
into the grass and rose to his feet. He was 
conscious that the evening sun was warm and 
that life was good again. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘that 
is a bargain. Come!’ And he led the way 
happily towards the little dispensary and a 
syringe full of sterile water. 
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THE CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF MODERN 
HOUSEHOLD FITMENTS 


N the new post-war houses, and often in 

newly-fitted pre-war houses, not only are 
there new types of fitments, but also new 
materials have been used wholly or partially in 
their construction. The most suitable methods 
of care and maintenance are not necessarily 
those which have long been applied to older 
types of fitments made from traditional 
materials. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Ministry 
of Health (in its capacity as a national 
housing authority) that it has recently pub- 
lished an excellent booklet on this subject: 
Care of Fittings and Equipment in the Modern 
House (His Maijesty’s Stationery Office, 
60 pages, price Is. 6d.). This publication 
deals in clear, non-technical language with 
steel and aluminium equipment—for example, 
with sinks, kitchen cabinets, window-frames; 
with solid-fuel, gas, and electrical appliances; 
with the modern types of floor materials, such 
as pitchmastic, coloured mastic asphalt, 
asphalt or resin tiles, and wooden-block 
flooring; with plastic materials and various 
kinds of fibre-board employed in building 
construction. 

From the houseowner’s or tenant’s point 
of view the booklet is narrowed in applica- 
tion in so far as a number of the complaints 
most commonly made about post-war fitments, 
particularly about those in which new materials 
have been used, are stated to be due to 
methods of installation which have not taken 
a sufficient account of the properties of these 
materials. However, all local authorities 
responsible for the future upkeep of post-war 
housing-estates will find the installation re- 
commendations worthy of careful study, for 
causes of failure and expense which have arisen 
in the 1945-1950 period can be guarded against 
in further building. 

The booklet is an excellent example of 
applied science in action. Its cheapness 
should stimulate a large demand, especially 
in these days when house upkeep has become 
ever increasingly expensive. 
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A PRESENT-DAY STEREOSCOPE 

The stereoscope, with its fascinating three- 
dimensional projection of pictures in two 
dimensions, was one of the most popular 
gadgets for Victorian entertainment. In an 
age that takes the cinema and radio for 
granted, the stereoscope with its sets of post- 
card-sized views is an oddity of the past rather 
than a novelty. However, there is a modern 
form of the stereoscope, and it is achieving 
widespread popularity in America, and anyone 
who visited the ‘America’ exhibition which 
was touring British cities in 1950 must have 
noticed that this new version of an old idea 
was a major attraction. 

The new instrument is made of plastic and 
metal and has the size and appearance of a 
small pair of opera-glasses. The views are 
not, as formerly, twin pictures on single cards 
requiring separate and successive insertion. 
They are miniature colour photographs 
placed on a small revolving reel in the front 
of the instrument. There are seven views on 
each reel, and each view consists of two 
colour-photographs. The pulling and re- 
leasing of a spring-lever at the side brings 
the next view on the reel into position. 

The company selling these modern stereo- 
scopes in the United States offers a wide 
variety of reels, giving sets of American, 
European, and African views, and series of 
educational and fairy-story pictures for 
children. At the American exhibition touring 
Britain, the reels gave magnificently coloured 
three- dimensional pictures of beauty- 
spots and famous buildings in the United 
States. However, in commercial exhibitions 
there is no reason why reels with views of a 
company’s factory or products should not 
be used. Visitors to the exhibition, able to 
pick up and operate the stereoscopes them- 
selves, are only too readily interested. 

It would appear that this modern form of 
the stereoscope is not yet available in Britain; 
or, if it is available, it has not become at all 
widely known. However, its price in the 
United States is very moderate—in terms of 
sterling, considerably less than one pound. 





COMBINED WRINGER AND AIRER 

A new domestic appliance seems likely to 
attract considerable attention in view of its 
suitability for the small kitchen or for the 
house that has become too small for a growing 
family. Briefly, this is a roller-wringer based 
upon a cabinet, but the cabinet below is 
designed as an airing-cabinet with two slatted 
trays. This airing-cabinet is fitted with a 
totally enclosed 60-watt electric heating-unit 
operable from the mains, D.C. or A.C.; it is 
essential, however, that a 3-pin connection 
with earth-plug should be fitted, keeping in 
mind the presence of water from time to time 
when the wringer is being used. The appliance 
is also offered without this heating-unit, but 
the saving in price is not large, and without 
heat the airing-cabinet would seem to have 
limited usefulness. When not in use, the 
wringer folds back under the flat table-top of 
the cabinet; this top measures 25 by 18 
inches, and has a cream vitreous-enamelled 
finish. The wringer itself has a cast-iron 
frame, finished in pastel green, and has 
rubber rollers 16 inches long and 2 inches in 
diameter. The height of the cabinet when 
it is closed and functioning as a table is 26} 
inches. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


Modern science intervenes in the most 
traditional fields. A large chemical company 
in the United States has developed a ‘canvas’ 
woven from synthetic filaments of the acrylic- 
plastic type. This new canvas is said to pos- 
sess five times the life of ‘natural’ canvas as 
used by artists for so many generations. It 
is claimed also to bring out the colours in 
purer tones, and not to sag when framed, 
even if exposed to extremely humid conditions. 
Like all synthetic fibres, it is completely im- 
mune from attacks by mould or mildew fungi. 
One of the properties which seems particularly 
responsible for the durability of the new 
canvas and for its better response to paint 
colours is the smoothness of the synthetic- 
fibre surface—there are no short, fuzzy‘ fibres 
as found so numerously on the surfaces of 
the natural yarns used in weaving the 
conventional canvas. Modern painters are 
said to be turning to the new canvas very 
readily, and one of the most famous restorers 
of old paintings has adopted its use for re- 
lining work. This early reaction by artists 
would suggest that the claims made are not 
at all exaggerated. 
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FRESH FISH PRESERVATION 


Fish as a substantial item of diet has always 
been handicapped by its perishability. In 
former times only such preservation methods as 
salting and smoking enabled sea fish to be 
consumed by inland populations, and it was 
not until land transport became faster that 
fresh fish could be enjoyed far from the 
coastline, even in an island so small in size 
as Britain. 

The problem is again being aggravated by 
the fact that much of our white-fish now has 
to be hunted in distant fishing-grounds, the 
older grounds of the North Sea having become 
less productive through overfishing. The ideal 
solution to the difficulty is freezing the catch 
at sea soon after hauling, but this requires a 
modern or considerably re-equipped fleet of 
trawlers; it will be some years before a large 
proportion of the annual catch of sole, plaice, 
and haddock can possibly be dealt with in 
this manner. 

Meanwhile a hopeful method of fish dis- 
tribution on land is being developed. On 
arrival at ports, selected fish is filleted, washed 
with slightly chlorinated water to destroy 
surface bacteria, then tightly packed in 
aluminium boxes. The aluminium used is 
very thin, only ‘006 of an inch for small 
containers and ‘008 of an inch for 14-lb. 
containers. The tins are sealed by an easy 
hand-operation, which mainly consists of 
pushing the box flanges and the edge of the 
lid together. Thus, a solid block of fish is 
surrounded with thin sheet-aluminium. The 
low air-content and high moisture-content of 
the sealed box, coupled with the high heat- 
conductivity of the thin aluminium walls, 
provides excellent protection against high 
air-temperatures. Tests over long transport 
distances at warm temperatures have been 
most successful. 

The tins or boxes can be opened quite 
readily by cutting the lid with a knife. The 
principal difficulty in popularising this method 
of fish distribution is that the buyer cannot 
see what is inside the container. Nevertheless, 
the fish retains a good fresh condition better 
than by other means of handling and trans- 
port, and only edible parts of the fish are 
bought, as a result of the pre-packing filleting. 
Though it may be some time before this 
method of fish preservation is widely 
practised, there can be little doubt that fish 
sold in these new packs should establish a 
reputation for high quality. 
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A NEW STERLING SILVER 


The standard alloy known as sterling silver 
contains 74 per cent of base metals; in 
general, most of this base-metal content has 
long been copper. However, when an article 
being made from sterling silver requires heat 
treatment as in forging or annealing, some of 
the copper is likely to become oxidised and 
particles of copper oxide, a black substance, 
cause a dark stain that may often extend at 
some depth from the surface. The removal of 
this type of stain requires cumbersome treat- 
ment by chemical or mechanical methods. 

This hazard of fire stain with sterling silver 
has always been a difficult problem for makers 
of silverware, but it seems to have been over- 
come by recent alloy research. The inclusion 
of only 1 per cent of aluminium has the effect 
of providing a very thin film of aluminium 
oxide on the surface; this film excludes 
oxygen during heat treatments and thus 
prevents the oxidation of copper in the under- 
lying metal. Any staining that may still occur 
is within a very fine surface-layer and its 
removal is easily accomplished by the usual 
finishing and polishing operations. The 
working properties of the new product are 
said to be essentially similar to those of the 
standard sterling alloy. The finished colour is 
slightly bluer, but it is doubtful if this will be 
significantly noticeable. 


HOME DYES FOR ALL FABRICS 


A new range of domestic dyestuffs, avail- 
able in thirty-six different shades, should be 
of interest to many housewives. Not only 
are these dyes particularly concentrated, but 
they will also colour any kind of fabric, 
whether made from natura! fibres, like cotton, 
silk, or wool, or from the modern synthetic 
filaments, like those of nylon or acetate 
rayon. The procedure for fast-dyeing is as 
follows. The small unit-sized tin of dye- 
powder is dissolved in one or two pints of 
boiling water; each tin contains enough dye 
to treat from one to two yards of fabric, 
though it is said to be wise to use slightly 
more dye in treating synthetic fabrics, such 
as nylon. Cold water is added in sufficient 
volume to cover the fabric, and also to give 
room for stirring and manipulation. The 
material is introduced, and the dye solution 
brought gradually to the boil, when it is then 
allowed to simmer for twenty minutes. 
During this heating there should be constant 
stirring. If the dyes are used for tinting, a 


long heating-process is unnecessary; the dye 
solution is initially made up with boiling 
water and tinting is achieved with fifteen to 
twenty minutes’ immersion and stirring. 

In the same range, a powder-type dye- and 
Stain-remover is available. This can be used 
to lighten dark fabrics before redyeing them. 
As with the dyes, the colour-remover is made 
up into a solution with boiling water, and an 
immersion treatment, here again without 


further heating, is all that is required. 


CHEMISTRY AND THE STRAD 


The exceptional quality of old violins has 
long been a challenge to modern technology. 
Stradivarius, the Amati, and other famous 
violin-makers of the past used a special varnish 
which has never been reproducible in our own 
times. This varnish has often been analysed 
by delicate modern methods. All the chemical 
elements in its composition have been known 
for some time. Nevertheless, the actual re- 
production of the special varnish remained a 
mystery until last year. A clue to the solution 
of the mystery was given by an American 
research-worker, who discovered that silicon 
was invariably present when samples of the 
varnish were analysed. The presence of every 
other element could be explained, but not that 
of silicon. This clue, together with a study 
of alchemists’ and apothecaries’ methods 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, led to the theory 
that the alkali used to dissolve the resin was 
extracted from wood ashes, for wood ashes 
always contain silicon. As a result, the 
Italian varnish of old Strads can now be faith- 
fully reproduced. Whether this means that 
modern violins will receive a better varnish 
treatment or whether there will be a sharp 
increase in the number of ‘genuine Strads’ on 
the collectors’ market remains to be seen. 


To CoRRESPONDENTs who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps. postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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CORNISH 
| GRANITE 


DESIGN NO. 70 
HE SILVER-GREY SHEEN of De Lank Granite 
blends perfectly with its surroundings. In | 
S44 urban area or quiet country village a De 
Lank Memorial never looks out of place, and there 
is a very wide range of designs from which to 
choose. 


CORNISH DE LANK 
GRANITE QUARRIES CO 


De Lank . St. Breward . Cornwall 


Whether you prefer conventional 
designs or the simplicity of more 
modern conceptions, there is always a 
De Lank design which is just right 
for your purpose. Write for a copy 
of the De Lank Catalogue of Mem 
orial Designs or ask your Monumental 
Mason for a copy. 











ZYTOCIN 
Activated Garlic 
for Medicinal use. 


In | odourless| tablet form: 


Three weeks’ supply, 5s. 


Zytocin is for the restoration of the body’s 
basic condition. The Tablets are recom- 
mended specifically where nasal or bronchial 
Asthma, Catarrh, Fatigue or general Tox- 
aemia is the principal manifestation of ill- 
health. Zytocin is also of great assistance 
in skin complaints of constitutional origin. 





Let Zytocin help you this winter| 


EMION LIMITED, 
22 Great Smith Street, 
LONDON, S.W.1 





Try a pipe of Chairman. 
In _ gilded 


cabin, men burn incense to the 
A tiny 
wisp of smoke curling from a 


halls, and _ settler’s 


spirit of contentment. 


pipe, and how much it means 
to men the World over. 
Chairman—fragrant and aro- 
matic, blended by a master hand 
—is as good as really good 
tobacco should be, and it never 
varies. Stocked by most good 
tobacconists. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


per oz. 


In 2 oz. vacuum 
tins and 1 oz. 
packets. 


Three strengths: Chairman medium; Board- 

If any difficulty 

in obtaining, write to Chairman Sales Office, 
24 Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


man’s mild; Recorder full. 








r ACVITA | 


(REG®) 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per | 1$d. PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 


change 
from Bread 


: 
A delicious 
) 
| | 


ned and —_ 








